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JOHN COLGAN AS EDITOR* 


“There is indeed hardly to be found in the history of 
literature a more pathetic tale than that of the way in 
which Colgan and his fellow workers . . . strove, amid 
poverty, and persecution, and exile, to save the remains 
of their country’s antiquities from destruction.” 

Charles Plummer, Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniac I, p. x, note 


x 
1. 


N AuGust 30, 1647 the Imprimatur was given to the 
Trias Thaumaturga, a large folio volume containing the 
lives of Ireland’s three most famous saints, Patrick, Brigit 
and Columcille, collected, edited and annotated by Father 
John Colgan, of the Irish Franciscans at St. Anthony's, Lou- 
vain. This was the second and, unfortunately, also the last 
installment of a comprehensive publication of the Antiqui- 
ties of Ireland, both secular and ecclesiastical, which had 
since long been prepared by the exiled Irish Franciscans. Two 


* The present study was written for the tercentenary of the Tries Thaumaturga in 
1947; by unforeseen circumstances, publication has been delayed. 


1. This plan is set out in some detail in a document which now forms a part of 
MS. Rawlinson B. 487 (fol. 68r). It reads as follows: Catalogus eorum quae 
habemus partim parata, partim paranda ad praelum. Vitae sanctorum Hiberniae qué 
floruerunt intra vel extra patriam, duobus vel tribus tomis, illustrataé commentariis, 
in quibus omnes in eis occurrentes difficultates explicantur. His adiunguntur duo 
alii tractatus, unus Prolegomenum in quo inter multa alia agitur de nomenclatura 
Scotiae, sanctis, viris doctis, aliisque multis antiquitatibus utramque Scotiam et 
praecipue maiorem concernentibus. Alter tractatus erit Catalogus Regum Hiberniae, 
in quo ostendetur, quot annis singuli ex ordine regnaverint, quo genere mortis, et 
quo Christi anno obierint. Perfrequens enim fit ipsorum regum memoria in vitis 
Sanctorum, et sic cognito tempore, quo reges floruerint, facile cognoscetur tempus 
quo floruerint et sancti. Haec omnia sunt paene parata ad praelum, si adessemt 
necessarii sumptus, vel modus dandi cautionem impressori de 300 exemplaribus com- 
parandis ab eo qui daret cautionem. Then follows an account of the ancient Irish 
martyrologies, in particular of the Martyrology of Tallaght, which is also said to have 
been selected for publication. Of this text the author of our document declares to 
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years before, Colgan had published (as Volume III of the Ecclesias- 
tical Antiquities of Ireland) the first part of his Acta Sanctorum 
Hiberniae, comprising the Lives of those Irish saints whose feasts 
fall within the months of January, February and March. Other 
volumes which he was preparing never saw the light. 


Colgan’s work marks the end of a great, if tragic, epoch in the 
struggle for the preservation of Irish antiquities. It is the age of 
Hugh Ward, Patrick Fleming, and Michael O’Clery. Colgan felt 
that these men had done all the essential work, and that he himself 
was merely the heir of their labors; he would even have published 
the Acta Sanctorum Hiberniae under the name of Hugh Ward, had 
he not given way to the persuasion of his friends and finally to the 
command of his superiors. In his long preface to the publication 
of 1645 he pays a fine a tribute to his predecessors. Let us hear 
his own words.” 


“Hugh Ward labored for many years collecting these antiquities and pre- 
paring them for the press; among these were some complete texts, written 
in Latin by ancient biographers, which will be published in this volume; 
besides there were many others, written in our native language, and also 
divers martyrologies, written in the native idiom by the ancient hagiogra- 
phers.” However, Ward died “before he found time (as he hoped he 
would) to illustrate with notes the texts which he had collected with such 
great zeal and labor, or, so far as they were in Irish, to translate them into 
Latin, and to supplement them with the acts of many other saints, whose 
Lives he had not yet discovered, but still hoped to discover them.” Father 
Patrick Fleming also “collected many Lives of our saintly countrymen, and 
their pious writings, in various libraries of France, Italy and Germany. Of 
these he selected the material for one volume.”* But this volume was 
not published in his lifetime; Fleming died a martyr at Prague in 1632. 
Then follows an acknowledgment of the merits of Brother Michael O'’Clery, 





have only a fragmentary copy at his disposal; he has heard, however, that another 
copy still exists in Leinster, in the possession of some relatives of a deceased priest 
named Donald Coemhanach mac Briain Ruaidh, and asks for a transcript. This 
note, obviously a communication from Louvain to some religious in Ireland, must 
have been drawn up considerably earlier than 1645, because the extent of the whole 
work is here so grossly underestimated. — I wish to acknowledge with thanks the 
permission, granted to me by the authorities of the Bodleian Library, to quote from 
this document. 

2. Acta Sanctorum Hiberniae I, fol. b2, v-b4, r. I translate from the original Latin. 

3. Its contents are described as Gesta s. Columbani (the Life by Jonas, B.H.L. 
1898) cum nonnullis aliis Sanctorum vitis et opusculis; this description corresponds 
with the contents of Fleming’s Collectanea Sacra, edited in 1667—nine years after 
Colgan’s death, and thirty-five years after the death of Fleming—by Father Thomas 
O’Sherrin (Sirinus) O.F.M. 


e. _— 
PS *. 
Pd 

. 
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who was sent home to Ireland “in order to procure Lives of the saints and 
other antiquities of our country.” In his fifteen years of sojourn in Ire- 
land, Brother Michael “copied from ancient Irish manuscripts many Lives 
of saints, genealogies, three or four ancient martyrologies, and many other 
monuments of great antiquity, of which he sent copies to Father Ward 
(quae denuo rescripta huc ad P. Vardaeum transmisit).” Finally, Colgan 
acknowledges his debt to Father Stephen White S.J., who contributed many 
treasures “from his rich repository of sacred antiquity. May he give this 
to the press, for which it is ready, before he himself be restored to heaven, 
for which he is ready by virtue of his age and his merits.” Colgan con- 
cludes this survey with the following modest statement: “Almost all the 
complete Lives in this and the following volumes, except for a few that are 
translated from the Irish and from other languages, and some which I re- 
ceived from elsewhere, have been collected and prepared by the Reverend 
Father Hugh Ward; to him those whom I have mentioned contributed also 
some documents which have been turned to account for the present edition. 
I myself did no more than add the chapter numbers, marginals, explanations 
or notes to each life, and appendices to some of them; my original contribution 


is merely a number of brief texts which I compiled from these and other 
documents.” 


If these declarations were to be taken literally, Colgan would dis- 
claim all merit in the collection and edition of those texts, and ad- 


mit merely the authorship of the notes and appendices, and of the 
Vitae ex variis—compilations of extracts from various texts relating 
to saints whose lives were not known from original documents. In 
reality, Colgan’s share in the work must have been far greater. This 
is clearly demonstrated by many remarks made by him incidentally 
throughout the two published volumes. His friends and superiors 
had probably good reasons for insisting on their demand that Col- 
gan should publish the Acta Sanctorum Hiberniae under his own 
name. Much as he owed to others, the two volumes, which stand 
at the threshold of modern Irish hagiology, are in their present form 
the work of Father Colgan. 


The tercentenary of the Trias Thaumaturga calls for some sort of 
commemoration. The most appropriate commemoration would 
have been a new critical edition of the texts which were edited by 
Colgan three hundred years ago. Since the present moment is un- 
favorable to such an undertaking,* we may at least reflect on the 
4. A detailed plan for a Trias Thaumaturga Nova lies ready in my drawer. New 
critical texts of the Lives of St. Patrick, on which I have been working many years, 
are in an advanced stage of preparation. The same may be said of the Lives of 
St. Brigit, which are being re-edited by Rev. Félim O’Briain, OF.M. As regards 
St. Columcille, we possess critical editions of the so-called Cuimine Ailbe and of the 
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editorial work of Colgan as it appears to the modern editor of hagio- 
graphical texts, and endeavor to assess its value as material for the 
new edition which I am postulating.® 


2. 


Colgan’s interests in hagiology reach back to his early days. His 
obit contains a statement to the effect that he spent more than 
thirty-six years in editing the Acts of Irish saints: quorum actis in 
publicam notitiam proferendis \triginta sex|" et amplius annis per- 
tinaci labore indefessoque ad mortem usque incubuit. Since Col- 
gan died in 1658, he must have embarked on his enterprise about 
1620, at a time when, according to the same obit, he was not yet 
thirty years old.* Direct evidence of his hagiological activities, how- 
ever, does not lead us quite so far back. In a letter to Hugh Ward, 
dated St. Stephen’s Day, 1628,° Colgan mentions a Catalogus Sanc- 
torum which he once used, but which was then no longer in his 
hands. He also refers to a similar catalogue by Peter Canisius, still 
in his possession. Of greater interest is a letter to Hugh Ward, writ- 
ten on August 23, 1629, by Fr. Benedict Lessing, O.S.B., of Saint- 
Hubert in the Ardennes.’ Part of this letter reads as follows: 





Irish Life by Manus O'Donnell. Adamnin’s Vita Columbae must still be used 
in the edition of Dr. Reeves. A truly critical edition of this text is badly needed; 
in the meantime, the Irish Manuscripts Commission is preparing a facsimile edition 
of the famous Dorbbéne codex, now at Schaffhausen, Switzerland. — The original 
texts among the Acta Sanctorum Hiberniae have for the greater part been re-edited 
by the late Rev. Charles Plummer; a reprint of Colgan’s work, which has become 
exceedingly rare, is being prepared (with introduction by Rev. Brendan Jennings, 
O.F.M.) under the auspices of the Irish Manuscripts Commission. 

5. The best summary study of Colgan’s work is the concluding chapter of Rev. 
B. Jennings, Michael O’Clery, Chief of the Four Masters, and his Associates, Dublin 
1936, pp. 175-181. Valuable material can be found in J. T. Gilbert, Fourth Report 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission (London 1874), Appendix, pp. 599 ff., 
and B. Jennings, Documents from St. Isidore’s (Analecta Hibernica VI. 1934). For 
other references and information I am indebted to Rev. P. Grosjean S.J., Brussels, 
and Rev. Canice Mooney O.F.M., Dublin. 

6. See. Hist. MSS. Commission, 4. Report, p. 600. 

7. The copy from which Gilbert quoted was partly torn. 

8. Colgan is said to have died in his sixty-sixth year. 

9. MS. A. 30, No. 6 of the Franciscan Library at Merchants’ Quay. The letter, 
which is for the greater part writecu in Irish, is in bad condition, with big gaps 
which often ohscure dic context. 

10.. Published in LE.R. VII (1870-71), p. 67. I owe this reference to Pére 
Grosjean. 
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“When two of your religious lately made a pilgrimage to our monas- 
tery of St. Huvert, one of them requested me to have some lives of 
saints copied by one of our brothers from a manuscript of the monas- 
tery. This copy, faithfully and accurately made from the said 
manuscript (which is entitled Vitae Sanctorum) I now send to you.” 
In a marginal note these Lives are specified as those of SS. Fursey, 
Brigit and Cadroe, and a fragment of a Life of St. Patrick. The 
friar who asked for these Lives was almost certainly Colgan. There 
were, at any rate, among Colgan’s materials Lives of these saints 
that had been copied from the Legendarium Sancti Huberti. For 
this we have Colgan’s own word; in his notes on the Life of St. Ca- 
droe™ he states the fact that certified copies of this Life as well as of 
the Lives of SS. Fursey and Brigit and many others were sent to him 
by the abbot of St. Hubert, Nicholas Fanson (Fasonius). This 
statement can be easily reconciled with the evidence of Father Les- 
sing’s letter; even if it was Lessing who directed some brother to 
copy the texts, it might still have been customary for the abbot to 
testify to the correctness of the work done by one of his monks. 


Officially Colgan was in charge of the work on the lives of Irish 
saints since 1635. Ina letter to Colgan, dated Limerick, February 
24, 1638, Rev. John Creagh encloses a note on the churches of his 
diocese, and fragments of miracles of certain saints “according as 
by tradition they were had.” For the days of patron saints he refers 
Colgan to the Catalogus of Father FitzSimon; local tradition, he 
says, consists merely in place-names, and it is not certain that 
churches of a saint existed in all places bearing his name. Finally 
he expresses his eagerness, and that of all his countrymen, to see Col- 
gan’s great enterprise come to a happy conclusion."* Later in the 
same year Father Rochus, of Kildare. sent notes on the saints and 
sacred places of this diocese."° In 1640 Father A. Wichmans pro- 


11. For details see the Appendix. All these texts occurred in the first volume, 
which is now lost; cf. Anal. Boll. 57 (1939), pp. 114, 115, 117, 118. 

12. Acta SS. Hiberniae I, p. 501. 

13. B. Jennings, Michael O’Clery, p. 175. 

14. B. Jennings, Documents of St. Isidore’s, Anal. Hib. VI (1934), p. 229. 
Materials of this kind were collected at St. Anthony’s even after Colgan’s time. 
Those which have survived are being edited by Rev. Canice Mooney; a first install- 
ment has appeared in Celtica I (1946) pp. 64-85. 

15. This letter is dated October 4, 1638; see Anal. Hib. VI, p. 229-30. 
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vided Colgan with a detailed account of the “dossier” of St. Dymp- 
na.’* Even these poor remnants of a correspondence which must have 
been fairly extensive allow us a glance into Colgan’s workshop. 
We see him collecting evidence of every kind: texts, local traditions, 
details of liturgical or popular cult—anything that might be useful 
either for writing the life of an Irish saint or for the illustration of 
texts concerning him. 


Of special interest is a letter from Fr. Stephen White, S.J. to Col- 
gan, dated January 31, 1640 (“Roman style”)."’ The great investi- 
gator of Irish hagiographical manuscripts on the continent, and es- 
pecially in Germany, replies here to some of Colgan’s requests. 
Among other things we learn that a copy of White’s collections, for 
which Colgan had asked, was in possession of Fleming, who brought 
them to Louvain, “where, I think, Your Reverence will find them, 
if you have not found them already.” White also confirms rumors 
which Colgan had heard, viz., that the former during a sojourn in 
Ireland had been received by Ussher on three occasions, and that he 
had seen in Ussher’s house not only “that Catalogue of Irish saints” 
(perhaps Ussher’s copy of the Catalogus of Henry FitzSimon, now 
in Trinity College, Dublin, or a copy of the Catalogus Sanctorum 
Hiberniae, which is preserved in several manuscripts), “but also 
the original Lives, in Latin, and handwritten™* . . .; and apart from 
Ussher’s library, I saw elsewhere not only several catalogues, but 
also manuscripts in which the lives of our saints were written in 
great detail." However, strange as it may seem to you, in none of 
these manuscripts did I find a text of importance, or deserving cre- 
dence, concerning any saint that was not already on the alphabeti- 
cal list which you, Reverend Father, have passed on to me; on the 
contrary, I found mentioned in that list names and lives of saints 
which I had never seen.” *° The same letter contains a friendly 
warning: “The Lives of SS. Ailbe, Declan and Gerald of Mayo 


16. Letter dated September 18, 1640: Anal. Hib. VI. 230 f. 

17. In the Library of the Irish Franciscans, Dublin; Published by Dr. W. Reeves 
in Proc. R.A. VIII (1861), pp. 29-38. 

18. Dr. Reeves intimates that this was either MS. TCD E. 3. 11 or Marsh’s 
Library V. 3. 1. 4. 

19. Among these MSS. was probably the Codex Salmanticensis, which originally 
belonged to some Irish Franciscan library (see Rev. C. Mooney, Irish Franciscan 
libraries of the past, LER. 5. ser. LX. 218), and the Insulensis of Lough Ree. 

20. Proc. R.LA. VIII. 35-36. 
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mentioned in your catalogue (if they are the same which I have 
read) are full of improbable fables, which not only contradict what 
is everywhere written, tradited and believed about our apostle St. 
Patrick, his legation to Rome and thence to Ireland, but are con- 
trary also to the Roman martyrologies, and irreconcilable with 
trustworthy statements made by St. Prosper of Aquitaine and the 
Venerable Bede.” Mention is also made of Colgan’s collections 
of Irish ecclesiastical antiquities; a catalogue of churches in the dio- 
ceses of Waterford and Lismore, drawn up by Bishop Patrick (Co- 
merford) is said to be on its way to Louvain. Father White also 
finds enthusiastic words for expressing his hope that Colgan’s great 
work may soon be completed. As we have seen already, the next 
decade witnessed the publication of the sole two volumes that ever 
left the press. 


Almost immediately after the completion of the Trias Thauma- 
turga Colgan appears to have continued his work on the Acta Sanc- 
torum Hiberniae. A list of the contents of Volumes II to IV (April- 
December ) * must date of this period. Whether the second volume 
(April-June) had gone to the press in 1648 (as was stated by Fa- 
ther Wadding) remains an open question; in any case this volume 
never appeared.” Irish political events, lack of funds, and last but 
not least Colgan’s increasing burden of work at a time when he was 
afflicted with almost continuous illness—all this combined to the 
deplorable result that his Irish Antiquities remained a torso. That 
his interest in the great project was as lively as ever may be con- 
cluded from scraps of his correspondence that have survived. Ina 
letter dated June 5, 1652, Fr. James White tells Colgan that for his 
perusal he has deposited with an Irish religious at Milan a Life of 
St. Fridolin which he had recently discovered in Germany.“ The 
Lives of the Irish saints figure prominently also among the reasons 
for which Colgan, not without some pia astutia, humbly declines 
the injunction made on him by an unnamed superior to write a 


21. Ibid. p. 37. 

22. In a portfolio of unbound papers in the Franciscan Library, Dublin: Plum- 
mer, Vitae SS. Hiberniae 1, p. x, note 3. Published by Ch. MacDonnell in Proc. 
R.A. VII (1861), pp. 372-5. This list was found in Colgan’s cell after his death. 

23. B. Jennings, Michael O’Clery, p. 179. 

24. Anal. Hib. VI. 233-4. 
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refutation of certain statements injurious to the Order of St. Fran- 
cis which occurrred in the Capuchin Annals of Fr. Zacharias Bover: 7° 
“Whatever I have achieved in this field” (the edition of Irish hagio- 
graphical texts), Colgan writes, “is the result of hard labor; the 
work itself is so large and difficult that, even if I could give to it 
all my time, I would hardly be able to complete more than one-half. 
The whole will consist of seven or eight volumes in large folio, of 
which only two have been published; I strive to carrry on with un- 
equal strength, but I almost break down under my burden.” 


When Colgan died on January 15, 1658, he left in his cell, be- 
sides his scholarly apparatus, a plan (already referred to) for the 
continuation of his Acta Sanctorum Hiberniae, and a large work 
in three folio volumes, dealing with the apostolate of the Irish in 
Britain and on the continent of Europe.” A work of his on the 
Irish saints at Glastonbury is now lost with the exception of a single 
leaf; about another, on Irish monastic foundations abroad, we know 
something from a list of contents preserved in the Library of the 
Dublin Franciscans,” 


5. 


Colgan collected his materials on a broad basis. Their wide 
range will strike anyone who glances over the inventory of Colgan’s 
manuscripts and printed books drawn up after his death.* There 
occurs a transcript of the Codex Kilkenniensis, which then belonged 
to the Franciscans of Kilkenny,”’ and a copy of the Codex Insulensis 
(of All Saints’ Island, Lough Ree), which had been made for Col- 


25. This letter was written at some unspecified date after 1647, perhaps shortly 
before 1651, when Bover’s Anmales were put on the Index donec corrigantur. For 
the text of the letter see Rev. B. Jennings, Anal. Hib. VI. 235-7. 

26. ‘These volumes existed as late as 1764, when their contents were specified 
in Walter Harris’s edition of Ware’s History of the Writers of Ireland (p. 141); 
they probably disappeared during the French Revolution: B. Jennings, Michael 
O’Clery, p. 181, and note 14. 


27. Hist. MSS. Commission, 4. Report, p. 609-10 (no. xxxviii). The MS. 
was found in Colgan’s cell after his death: De monasteriis Hibernorum inter exteras 
gentes, unum volumen; see ibid. p. 612. 

28. Hist. MSS. Commission, 4. Report, p. 611-2. 

29. B. Jennings, Michael O’Clery, p. 208. 
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gan by Rev. John Goolde, of the Franciscans at Cashel, in 1627.2° 
From the former Colgan printed eight Lives, from the latter nine; 
he refers to it also with regard to saints whose Lives he prints from 
different sources, for example from the Kilkenniensis or Salmanti- 
censis."* He knew that the original of Goolde’s copy was a vellum 
manuscript, and clearly distinguished between copy and original.” 


Another copious source of material was provided by the collec- 
tions of Stephen White. It is probably these materials that are re- 
ferred to in the inventory as “Extracts from the Scottish (i.e. Irish) 
monasteries in Germany, partly printed, partly in manuscript” 
among other Collectanea ex diversis. White procured for Colgan 
also several longer texts of importance. He had the Dorbbéne 
Codex of Adamnan’s Vita Columbae sent from Reichenau (which 
was then its home) to Dillingen, where he copied it for Colgan;** he 
also provided him with transcripts of a Life of St. Brigit (Vita III) 
from St. Magnus, Ratisbon, and of the Vita III of St. Patrick from 
a manuscript of the Benedictines of Biburg. 


Other channels of information have already been mentioned; 
detailed references will be given in the Appendix. 


Besides Latin Lives Colgan had at his disposal many Lives in the 
Irish language; a number of these, in Latin translations, are included 
in his two volumes. Unfortunately not all of his Irish manuscripts 
have survived. Two of the survivors are almost certainly the manu- 
scripts Brussels 2324-40 and 4190-200, written for the greater part 


30. Dublin, Franciscan Library A. 24 (MS. xxxiii in the Fourth Report, p. 605; 
Plummer’s “F”). Among the saints for whose lives Colgan refers to the Insulenesis 
are David of Menevia and Brigit; both texts are in the original, but not in F as we 
have it now. Plummer (Vitae SS. Hib. I, p. xix, note 1) remarks that David Col- 
gan used a different manuscript, and suggests that for the life of Brigit he may have 
obtained a transcript separately some time between 1645 and 1647. However, 
as P. Grosjean has observed (Anal. Boll. 46, 1928, p. 112), the MS. F was dis- 
membered, and the Lives were re-arranged in the order of the liturgical calendar; 
then one text after the other was used as basis for the printer’s manuscript—a 
practice which resulted in the loss of some pieces. Colgan might well have used 
this “basis” even where he followed a different source. 

31. From this MS. Colgan derived the Lives of SS. Cuana, Mocteus, and Fin- 
nian of Clonard; he used it as an auxiliary source for the Lives of SS. Senan and 
Kieran of Saigir. 

32. Acta SS. Hiberniae, p. 710a. 

33. See Dr. W. Reeves, Proc. R.I.A. VIII (1861), p. 30. 
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by Michael O’Clery; these, together with a third one, now pre- 
sumably lost, are probably referred to in the inventory as Libri tres, 
in 4°, continentes Acta Sanctorum Hibernice. Of the “two Lives 
of St. Columba”, one is probably MS. A.19 of the Dublin Francis- 
cans; the other may be either A.8 or A.23 of the same library.** 
It is to be greatly regretted that two other Irish manuscripts, one 
containing the legend of Charlemagne, and Lives of SS.Patrick, 
Moling and Brecan,** the other, containing, besides historical matter, 
Lives of SS.Ronan, Patrick and Brigit,** are no longer traceable. To 
this group of manuscripts may be added the Franciscan copy of the 
Irish Liber Hymnorum (Franciscan Library, MS.A.2; “F” in Ber- 
nard-Atkinson), from which Colgan took the hymns on SS.Patrick 
and Brigit attributed to Sechnall, Fiacc and Broccan. 


On the whole, Colgan professes, he was more successful in ob- 
taining Lives of Irish saints who traveled on the continent than of 
those who stayed at home—a statement that cannot surprise us if 
we consider the political situation. MS. Rawlinson B.487 con- 
tains two lists of hagiographical texts, written apparently in different 
hands. List I (fol. 74r) is in Latin; it consists mainly of an alpha- 
betical catalogue of forty-three Latin Lives of Irish saints which Col- 
gan and his collaborators had received from Ireland; of these all but 
three are to be found in one or several of the three big collections: 
Salmanticensis, Kilkenniensis, and Insulensis. ‘This catalogue is fol- 
lowed by a shorter one of fragmentary Lives, eleven in number, of 
which all but four are to be found in either the Salmanticensis or 
the Insulensis or in both.*” At the end the compilors express their 
desire to obtain complete texts of these Lives, and also more accurate 
manuscripts of the Lives of SS. Patrick and Columcille than the con- 
tinental ones which were then at their disposal. It would appear that 
when this was written White’s transcript of the Reichenau Adamnan 
had not yet arrived at Louvain. This list is closely connected with 
Colgan’s work; in fact, all the Lives, whether complete or frag- 
mentary, that come within the scope of his published volumes are 
printed there; the remainder, with very few exceptions, are found 
in the survey of the continuation. 

"34. On these two MSS. see Rev. P. Walsh, Studies XVIII (1929), pp. 292-306, 

35. Fourth Report, p. 611a. 


36. Ibid. p. 611b. 
37. Plummer, Vitae SS. Hiberniae I, p. x, note 3. 
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List II (fol. 74v) is in Irish; it is subdivided in the same way as 
List I. The catalogue of “Lives which we have got from our coun- 
try” contains forty items; the catalogue of desiderata contains thirty- 
one. It is obviously a list of Irish Lives; all the saints of this list 
that have a place in the two volumes of 1645 and 1647 are there 
represented either in Irish texts only or in Irish texts alongside Latin 
ones. The absence from both catalogues of Patrick’s name is note- 
worthy. Colgan had apparently not yet received any of the three 
recensions of Bethu Phatraic which he welded together in his Tri- 
partite Life. 


If no full-sized Vita was available, Colgan would turn to the con- 
densed texts of hagiographical collections; extracts from Capgrave’s 
Nova Legenda Angliae (London 1516) and Matthaeus Radet’s 
Bavaria Sancta (Munich 1615-24) are mentioned in the inventory 
of his books and manuscripts. 


Partly with an eye to publication as subsidiary texts, partly as 
materials for his notes on the main texts, Colgan collected a great 
variety of documents which are not all strictly hagiographical; some 
are indeed of quite a different type. There is the Catalogus prae- 
cipuorum sanctorum Hiberniae of Henry FitzSimon; several copies 
of the martyrologies of Aengus and Gorman, the martyrology of 
Tallaght, and O’Clery’s Martyrology of Donegal; ** the collections of 
Irish place-names and church-titles already referred to; genealogies 
of Irish saints; the Saltair na Rann; the Amra Columceille; the Cain 
Adamndin; the Vision of Tundalus; the Agalladh na Seneorach. 
Not content with this, Colgan was anxious to present the Irish saints 
in their historical setting. Thus we find among his works of reference 
the Leabhar nag Ceart and the Leabhar Gabhdla; Keating’s History 
of Ireland; the Annals of the Four Masters; and several collections 
of Irish poems. That Colgan took great pains to render correctly 
the earlier forms of Gaelic may be guessed from the fact that he 
gathered around him a number of grammars and dictionaries of 
this idiom. 


38. O’Clery’s copy of the first three of these works is now MS. Brussels 5100-4; 
his autograph of the Martyrolgy of Donegal is Brussels MS. 5095-6. These MSS. 
and the two volumes of Lives of Saints mentioned above must be understood by 
Ch. MacDonnell when referring to the “remains of Colgan’s collections in the Bur-- 
gundian Library”: Proc. R.I.A. VII (1861), p.372. 





JOHN COLGAN AS EDITOR 


4. 


So far from being a mere collector, Colgan studied his material 
with a critical mind. In order to appreciate the nature and extent 
of his criticism we must, however, take into account the general 
state of historical and philological studies during the first half of 
the seventeenth century. Textual criticism was then in its spring; 
what men of genius such as Scaliger or Stephanus had been able to 
achieve by intuition was not attainable for the average worker in 
the field as long as he had no guide in a generally applicable method. 
Historical criticism was even less developed; with some remarkable 
exceptions, scholars would rely on learned fabrications as confi- 
dently as on genuine sources. As regards early Irish history in 
particular, the pseudo-historical construction of the Leabhar Gab- 
hala was accepted in good faith by many writers as late as the nine- 
teenth century. Palaeography and diplomatics, these most essential 
guides to the criticism of sources, were as yet unknown; their day 
was to come within a generation after Colgan’s death. Internal 
criticism by language tests was impossible at a time when languages 
were not studied in their historical development. It might work 
within a limited range when applied to classical authors, whose 
language was comparatively well-known since the days of the great 
humanists; with regard to medieval texts all criticism of this kind 
was utterly subjective. Modern medievalists, who, after two hun- 
dred years of research, still feel that more often than not they are 
treading uncertain ground, will not blame those pioneers for errors 
of judgment which were inevitable in the absence of even approxi- 


mate standards; we are rather surprised at the amount and quality 
of their productions. 


Colgan, for example, saw that the Lives in the Codex Kilkenni- 
ensis represented on the whole an earlier recension than the corre- 
sponding texts in the Insulensis. This view he tried to prove with 
stylistic arguments. He rightly took the simple and more archaic 
style of the Kilkenniensis for proof of its greater antiquity in com- 
parison with the Insulensis, the style of which is “Latinior recen- 
tior magisque succintus”. Some at least of the verba prisca which, 
according to Colgan, indicate that the Kilkenny Lives must be of 
earlier date are really significant, e.g., regnauit used transitively for 
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rexit,” or Scotia for Hibernia.° On the other hand, the frequent 
use of the nominativus absolutus is not a peculiarity of this recen- 
sion, but a feature of Hibernian Latin in general.‘ Colgan was 
also in error when he attributed these stylistic peculiarities to some 
seventh century hagiographer who, in his opinion, was the author 
of these Lives; we know now that this collection was made at a 
much later time, and that it was the collector who, whilst using 
earlier texts as his sources, cast these Lives in their present form. 


Colgan professes great respect for his sources, and even for their 
diction: 


“The fact that these texts are not published in a more polished style has 
two reasons. Firstly, where the acts of saints have been related by ancient 
writers who tell of great and wondrous things in a simple and not alto- 
gether Latin style, we have thought it wiser to retain their primitive diction 
even if it errs against the rules of grammar (because this adds to their 
trustworthiness), rather than to change it to a slightly more Latin one; 
because these writers, being nearer in time to the events of antiquity, may 
be also considered as nearer to truth in their sincere relation.” Secondly, 
Colgan thinks he can spend his time more profitably with the discussion 
of material difficulties which occur in these texts than with an endeavor to 
improve their style.‘ 


He recognizes also the necessity of comparing different traditions, 
be it several texts telling the same story, be it several manuscripts 
of the same text. Thus he refers to a number of Lives of St. 


Fursey verbis saepius et stylo quam re diversas * and comments on. 
these as follows: 


“From their comparison it can be easily seen (a thing that is quite famil- 
iar to students of antiquity) how greatly scribes and copyists spoil the 
ancient documents in transcribing; sometimes letters are replaced by others, 
sometimes syllables, sometimes both; often whole words and even phrases 
are omitted. We, however, have endeavored to amend these texts on the 


authority of the above-mentioned manuscripts, which we have studied and 
collated.” 44 


39. E.g., Vita Declani 1. 

40. Acta SS. Hiberniae I, pp. 71, 215, 422, 596. 

41. Plummer, Vitae SS. Hiberniae I, p. xcv; W. G. Most, The syntax of the Vitae 
SS. Hiberniae (Washington 1946) pp. 12 ff., 286. 

42. Acta SS. Hiberniae fol. b4, r; a brief remark to the same effect is found in 
Trias Thaumaturga fol. b4, r. 

43. Acta SS. Hiberniae 1. p. 92. 

44. Ibid., p. 88. 
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In actual fact Colgan did not always live up to these laudable 
principles. Apart from the Life of St. Fursey, for which he com- 
pares slightly different versions rather than manuscripts of the same 
text, I have encountered only three instances of collation of a second 
manuscript. One occurs in the metrical Vita Senani, which Colgan 
prints from the Codex Kilkenniensis, with the readings of the Sal- 
manticensis in the margin; the collation is, to say the least, inac- 
curate. The second instance is the Vita Secunda of St. Patrick, 
which Colgan gives after the lost St. Hubert codex, with selected 
readings of a manuscript from Aulne-sur-Sambre in his notes; in the 
earlier portion important variants are noted in sufficient number 
to deserve the name of a collation, but as the editor went on he 
seems to have loathed the drudgery; references to the Alnensis 
become rarer and rarer, and practically cease towards the end. The 
third instance is the Vita Tertia of St. Brigit. To this text Colgan 
gives variants in the margin, which, according to his own state- 
ment, are derived partly from a manuscript at Cambrai, partly from 
the Insulensis; but he does not separate the authorities in his mar- 
ginal notes.*° 


What is worse, Colgan sometimes treated different versions of a 
Vita as if they were manuscripts of one and the same text. This 
is most conspicuous in the case of the Tripartite Life of St. Patrick. 
Modern scholars have labored to classify the several versions of this 
text, and to distinguish interpolated redactions and abridgments. Col- 
gan admittedly fused the three different texts to which he had access 
into one in such a way that he preferred the longer version of a story 
to the shorter one, and a narrative in Latin to one in Irish. That 
Colgan decided for contamination is especially awkward in view of 
the fact that a portion of the text (fortunately of small extent) 
is now lost in both manuscripts of the longer version. 


5. 
All this goes to show that Colgan’s editions cannot be considered 


as definitive. They fall short even of the highest standard of his 
own time. In fairness, however, we ought to remember that there 


45 The same has to be said with regard to the few variants noted in the margin 
of Vita VI of this saint; these variants are simply labelled “MS.”, although Colgan 
professes to have had at his disposal several MSS. See Appendix. 
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was in his day no tradition of hagiographical editorship. When Col- 
gan published his Acta Sanctorum Hiberniae, the monumental work 
of Bollandus had just begun to appear. It needed the experience 
of centuries fully to realize all the intricate problems of hagiograph- 
ical research. Most Lives of saints are “wild texts”, that is to say 
texts which have no definite form, but are in constant flux and 
change, liable to alteration on a larger or smaller scale with every 
transcript. This quality they share with a considerable portion of 
medieval literature; but Lives of saints were among the earliest 
specimens of such texts that attracted the attention of scholars. 


Whereas many of Colgan’s texts call for revision, some are of 
permanent value because they were based on manuscripts which are 
no longer in existence. They are, as scholars say, codicis imstar— 
substitutes for lost manuscripts. In order to make full use of their 
evidence, however, it is important to know in what degree they ar: 
reliable. 


We have seen that Colgan’s protestations of literal fidelity must 
be taken cum grano salis. An objective test is provided by those 
of his texts which he published from single manuscripts still ex- 
tant. It is mainly for this reason that an identification of Colgan’s 
manuscripts is so important; besides, it throws much light on the 
textual history of these Lives. 


This is not the place for going into details of Colgan’s editorial 
practice; I shall merely attempt to sketch summarily his way of 
handling texts. My impressions are based mainly on a study of 
the Lives of St. Patrick. 


Colgan appears to have been somewhat careless with regard to 
minor details, but generally reliable in his reproduction of the sub- 
stantial readings.“ That he should have bothered to reproduce 
the spelling of his sources instead of following the practice of his 
own time would have meant asking too much not only of him but 
of any seventeenth century editor. The same may be said with re- 
gard to word-forms and minutiae of grammar and diction (miserere 
mei or mihi; ergo—igitur; hic-is-ille; exchange of synonymous par- 
ticles) —details to which even many medieval scribes were utterly 


46. Significantly enough, Colgan once states expressly that he slightly changed 
the style of a text (see Appendix under “Cataldus”). He obviously wishes his 
readers to regard this as an exception. 
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indifferent. We should further keep in mind the fact that Colgan 
worked almost exclusively on copies; however carefully these may 
have been taken, they were made by men who had at best some 
practical experience in the reading of manuscripts, but no real knowl- 
edge of ancient script. Besides, these men were just as prone as 
Colgan himself to introduce minor alterations almost unconsciously. 


It weighs more heavily against Colgan’s reputation as editor that 
(as is proved for example by a study of his Vita III of St. Brigit) 
he often silently deviates from the text of his basic witness. On the 
other hand, in his Vita II of St. Patrick (based on the lost Huber- 
tinus, which evidently represents a different redaction from that of 
the North French manuscripts of Vita II) quite a number of read- 
ings have all the appearance of being genuine, and not few among 
them are supported by other Patrician documents. Valuable as is 
Colgan’s positive evidence, it is neither complete nor absolutely re- 
liable; on no account should anything be concluded from his texts 
ex silentio. 


The greatest nuisance to the modern student of Colgan’s editions 
is perhaps the immense number of misprints which have crept in; 
occasionally we may even wonder whether we are faced with a mis- 
print or a lectio difficilior. It is easy enough to lay the blame for 
this defect on the unfortunate editor; but I think to do so would be 
a gross injustice. The poverty-stricken community of the Irish 
Franciscans at St. Anthony’s were quite unable to bear the cost of 
their great patriotic enterprise; they depended entirely on the muni- 
ficence of patrons and the goodwill of printers. Colgan’s two vol- 
umes had probably to be printed with a minimum of expenses, and 
were thus almost certainly not set up by the most expert craftsmen 
that might have been available. In two closely printed volumes of 
such size a number of misprints would inevitably remain even after 
the most careful proofreading; and there is good reason for doubt- 
ing whether Colgan ever got that chance. After all, this defect 
would have weighed less heavily with his contemporaries than it 
does with his modern critics. 


All things considered, Colgan has amply merited the praise given 
to him by the anonymous who wrote his obit: Vir erat ab eruditione, 
pietate et animi candore valde commemorabilis, et praeclare meritus 
de suo instituto, patria, eiusque sanctis. 
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APPENDIX 
A SURVEY OF COLGAN’S SOURCES 


In the present survey I have endeavored to sum up the findings of 
scholars concerning manuscripts and early prints that were used by Colgan 
as sources for his editions; I have also added some information based on 
my own research. My arrangement follows the two volumes of Colgan’s 
Acta Sanctorum and Trias Thaumaturga; his vitae ex variis have been 
neglected. 


The following abbreviations are frequently used: 


BHL. Bibliotheca hagiographica Latina 2 vols. Brussels 
1898-1901. Supplement (2.ed.) 1911. 

CPL. L. Bieler, Codices Patriciani Latini. Dublin 1942. 

F The Franciscan copy of Codex Insulensis (made 
by J. Goolde in 1627). 

K Codex Kilkenniensis (both M and T). 

Kenney J. F. Kenney, Sources for the early history of Ire- 
land. I. Ecclesiastical. New York 1929. 

Plummer, B.N.E. Ch. Plummer, Bethada Naem nErenn. 2 vols. 
Oxford 1922. 

Plummer, Misc. Ch. Plummer, Miscellanea hagiographica Hiberni- 
ca. Brussels 1925. 

Plummer, V.SS.H. Ch. Plummer, Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae. 2 vols. 
Oxford 1910. 

R Codex Insulensis (R} and R?). 

S Codex Salmanticensis. 

Stokes, Lismore Lives |W. Stokes, Lives of Saints from the Book of Lis- 
more. Anecdota Oxoniensia 1890. 


ACTA SANCTORUM HIBERNIAE 


January 8: St. Erhard. 


Colgan has knowledge of six Lives of this saint. Three, written in Latin, 
were published by Bollandus in the first volume of his Acta Sanctorum; of 
these Colgan reprints the first (B.H.L. 2590) and the third (B.H.L. 2592). 
The other three, which he does not print, are in German; he found them in 
a MS. of St. Ulrich, Augsburg, a MS. of the Chartreuse at Mainz, and the 
printed edition of Anton Sorg, Augsburg 1478 (Hain 9972). 
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January 15: St. Ita. 


Colgan prints the K text. He gives reasons for preferring this version to 
that of R, which he also knows. 


January 16: St. Fursey. 

Colgan prints Vita II (B.H.L. 3215, Kenney 296 iii) from 2 MS. of the 
Cistercian monastery Signy l'Abbeye (Ardennes), which he collated with a 
codex Longipotentis (read Longipontensis, Longpont in the diocese of Sois- 
sons) and with a different Vita which he found in the Supplement to Surius 
by Belfort, Tom. II, p. 607. Colgan saw that this was not the Vita from 
which extracts were given by Bede (“Vita I”), but a recension of later time. 
Elsewhere (p. 92) he states that he had come across several texts “dif- 
ferent in style rather than in matter” in the libraries of Saint-Maur-de- 
Fossée, Saint-Trond, Saint-Hubert, Arras, the Chartreuse of Cologne, Long- 
pont, Signy and a bibliotheca Gemnicensis (which, if it is not a mistake 
for Gementicensis “of Jumiéges”, would designate the Chartreuse of Gaming 
in Upper Austria). Most of these MSS. I have not been able to trace. Some 
of them are probably lost. For example, there occurs no Life of St. Fursey in 
any of the surviving MSS. of Saint-Maur-de-Fossée; but this library was 
far from intact even when it was acquired by the Benedictines of Saint- 
Germain-de-Prés in 1716 (L. Delisle, Le cabinet des manuscrits Il, 1874, p. 
78). The St. Hubert MS. is the (lost) first volume of the Legendarium 
Hubertinum (see above), which contained a copy of Vita I (BHL. 
3209, see Anal.Boll. 57, p. 114). The Arras MS. is almost certainly one of 
the following: 24 (saec. XIII, formerly Mont Saint-Eloi 1400), 309 (saec. 
XI, in 1628 St. Vaast F. 21), 438 (saec. XIV, in 1628 St. Vaast F. 1) or 450 
(saec. XII, in 1628 St. Vaast F. 2); I doubt, however, whether it was the last- 
mentioned, because in this MS. the Life of St. Fursey is followed by the 
Confessio and Epistola of St. Patrick—works which are unknown to Colgan. 
Of the Longpont MS. I can only say that it is not now among the MSS. 
in the public library of Soissons; nor is the MS. from Signy at Reims (MS. 
Reims 1410 [K.786], which contains B.H.L. 3215, is from Saint-Thierry). 
If Gemnicensis is meant to refer to Jumiéges, this MS. could perhaps be 
identified with Rouen U. 26 (1384), which contains B.H.L. 3210.* 


—: De inventione S. Foillani. 
Colgan prints the following texts: 


1) ex historia vitae et passionis eius in MS. Cod. Rubeae Vallis (Rouge- 
Cloitre): B.H.L. 3074. 

2) alia historia fusior eiusdem translationis ex MS. Mon. S. Foillani iuxta 
Rhodium in Hannonia (Roeulx in Hainaut): B.H.L. 3071, Kenney 298 iii. 
3) ex vita Philippi de Harvengt, ex MS. Cod. eiusdem monasterii: BHLL. 
3077, Kenney 298 vi. 


All three texts are merely extracts. It is an interesting coincidence that the 
same three items occur in the seventeenth century MS. Brussels 8928 (from 
the ancient library of the Bollandists), and that items (1) and (3) are 
there stated to be copied from the same originals as those mentioned by 
Colgan; only (2) is said to be transcribed from a MS. of Saint-Bertin, not 
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from one of Roeulx; but the mistake might be on Colgan’s side. With 
regard to (1) the Brussels MS. contains the additional information that the 
MS. of Rouge-Cloitre was Vol. II of the Hagiologium Brabantianorum of 
Johannes Gielemans; this allows us to identify Colgan’s source with MS. 
9363, Tom. II of the Fideicommissbibliothek at Vienna: see Anal. Boll. XIV 
(1895), p. 58, no. 44. In the identification of Colgan’s MSS. for (2) and 
(3) Ihave not succeeded. 


January 16: St. Dunchad, abbot of Clonmacnoise. 


Translated from the Irish ex MS. Cod. D. Maccarthit (probably either 
Reagh Fineen MacCarthy or Florence MacCarthy: see A. Webb, Compen- 
dium of Irish biography, 1878, and J. S. Crone, Concise dictionary of Irish 
biography, 1928, under these names) et aliis. Not identified. 


January 18: St. Deicolus of Lure. 


Colgan reprints B.H.L. 2120 (Kenney 51 i) from Bollandus. He men- 
tions also the short texts in Petrus de Natalibus II. 98, Vincent of Beau- 
vais XXIV. 1 (recte 2-5), Hugo Menard and Belfort. 

St. Blathmac. 

Colgan gives the Vita by Walahfrid Strabo (Kenney 227). He men- 

tions no MS., but his ultimate source was most probably MS. St. Gall 899. 


January 20: St. Fechin. 


Colgan realized that the R text, which he printed, was late. As a supple- 
ment, he appends three Irish texts: one from Omey Island, west of Galway; 
another, “without beginning and end”; and a third one “in ancient and ele- 
gant verse, consisting of 74 distichs” from unnamed sources. The first 
two are now found only in MS. Phillipps 9194 ff., fol. 1 ff, from which 
they have been edited by W. Stokes, Revue Celtique XII. 318-53. See 
Plummer, V.SS.H.L, p. lxiv-lxvii; Misc. no. 33. 


January 20: St. Molagga. 


“Ex Hibernico versa.” It is Kenney 201, derived, no doubt, from the 
O'Clery MS. Brussels 2324-40: Plummer, Misc. p. 194, no. 54. The Irish 
original has been edited from a different MS. (R. I. A. Stowe A. IV. 1) in 
Irish Rosary XV (1911), pp. 514-6. 


January 23: St. Maimbod. The Irish origin of this saint is disputable. 


Colgan’s text is a reprint of B.H.L. 5176 from Bollandus, whose source 
was a MS. belonging to the church of Besancon (now in the public library 
of that town, MS. 815.) 


January 29: St. Gildas. This saint is Welsh, not Irish. 


Colgan reprints excerpts of the Vita I (B.H.L. 3541) from Johannes a 
Bosco, Floriacensis Vetus Bibliotheca 1 (1605) pp. 429 ff. 


January 31: St. Maidoc. 


Colgan prints the text of K, but knows also the R version and the abridg- 
ment in Capgrave (B.H.L. 187), further an Irish Life “more detailed than 
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the other three”, which is therefore Kenney 230 vii, not Kenney 230 vi 
(ed. Plummer, B.N.EI. 190-290). See Plummer, Misc. p. 192, no. 45. 


February 7: St. Tressan. 
Colgan’s Vita is taken from a MS. of Saint-Remi, Reims. Apparently 
no longer there. According to the catalogue of the Reims MSS., there is an 


office of St. Tressan in the sixteenth century MS. Reims 1582, fol. 44-62, 
but this MS. did not belong to Saint-Remi. 


February 9: St. Attracta. 
“Partim ex MS. Insulensi (R) partim ex aliis.” This Life is listed 
among the fragments in MS. Rawl. B. 487, fol. 74r. 


Under the same day Colgan prints a Vita S. Fwrsei, translated into 
Latin from the original French of Jacques Desmay by one Eugenius Gall- 
churius (Eogan Gallchur?) of Louvain—a late compilation. 


February 15: St. Farannan (Forannan). 


A translation from the Irish of the O’Clery MS. Brussels 4190-200 
(ed. Plummer, Anecdota from Irish MSS. III. 1-7): Plummer, Misc. p. 190, 
no. 38. 

—: St. Berach. 

Latin Vita from R, supplemented from the Irish Life as found in a MS. of 

Cell-Beraigh (Kilbarry in Roscommon). The text is now extant only 


in MS. Brussels 4190-200, from which it was edited by Plummer, B.N.EI. 
22-43. See also Plummer, Misc. p. 180 f., no. 8. 


February 17: St. Fintan. 


Colgan gives K, knows also S, and promises to publish R under November 
15, the alternative feastday of this saint. 


February 23: St. Finnian of Clonard. 


Colgan publishes S$ here, and promises to publish R under December 12, 
the principal feast of this saint. He mentions also an Irish Life, probably 
the one published from the Book of Lismore by W. Stokes (Lismore Lives, 
pp. 75-83), of which four more MSS. were made known by Plummer, Misc. 
no. 37. 


February 28: St. Aid. 
Colgan knows K and R, but, as usual, prints the former. 
March 1: St. David of Menevia. A Welsh saint. 


Colgan prints B.H.L. 2110, an extract from the Vita of Ricemarch 
(Rhygyfarch), “ex membranis Davidis Routh (Roth) episcopi Ossoriensis.’ 
Thus we read under the title; in the notes, however, Colgan says (p. 430) 
that his source was R. He then states that this text is different from those 
of Giraldus Cambrensis, John of Tinmouth and Capgrave, and suggests 
as its possible author either Augustine Magradin (whom he regards as 
the author of the R collection) or Ricemarch, of whose work he had 
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knowledge through Ussher. Colgan’s further remark that a Life of St. David 
was contained also in K is probably a slip (see Plummer, V.SS.H1, p. 
xiii, mote 2). 


March 5: St. Kieran (Ciaran) of Saigir. 


Colgan prints K and S; he also knows R, Capgrave, and an Irish Life, which 
is perhaps one of the three listed by Plummer, Misc. nos. 18, 19, 20. On 
the Lives of St. Ciaran and their interrelation see P. Grosjean, Anal. Boll 
59 (1941), pp. 217-24. 


March 6: St. Fridolin. 

Colgan prints the Vita by Balther of St. Gall (B.H.L. 3170) from a MS. 

of that monastery, now probably lost (cf. Kenney, p. 497). 
St. Cadroe. 

“Ex membranis monasterii S. Huberti in Ardenna.” The text is BHL. 
1494, the MS. the lost Hubertinus, which is the sole known source for this 
Vita (Anal. Boll. 57, p. 117, note 2). Thus Colgan’s text has for us the 
value of a MS. 


March 8: St. Senan. 


Colgan prints K with the S readings in the margin, and a supple- 
ment derived from some Irish Life which he found in a MS. Domini 
Guilelmi Derodani (or Deorodani; perhaps we should read Deoranii as in 


the notes on the Vita Tripartita of St. Patrick) im Lagenia. The owner of 
this MS. was probably a member of the O’Doran family, who were hereditary 
brehons of Leinster. Colgan’s Irish original was the Lismore text (ed. W. 
Stokes, Lismore Lives, pp. 54-74): Plummer, Misc. no. 64. 

St. Cataldus. 


Colgan prints three texts: 


1) ex catalogo sanctorum e vetustissimis ecclesiae Tarentinae MSS Codici- 
bus et ex officio per Guilielmum Sirletum S.R.E. Cardinalem ... reformato 
(published 1607). 

2) De inventione ...S. Cataldi prout habetur in Codicibus ecclesiae Taren- 
tinae (B.H.L. 1654). 

3) Liber secundus: Miracula S. Cataldi, ex vetustissimis exemplaribus de- 
sumpta, stylo modice immutato, (Extracts from B.H.L. 1653). 


Colgan gives no details concerning these MSS. of the church of Taranto, nor 
does he tell us whether he used immediate copies. On Cataldus see A. 
Tommasini, Irish saints in Italy (Engl. transl. 1937), pp. 401-32; J. Hennig, 
Cataldus Rachav, in Medieval Studies VIII (1947), pp. 217-44. 


March 13: St. Mochoemoc. 
This is B.H.L. 5975, found only in K, from which it is printed by Colgan. 
March 16: St. Abban. 


Colgan publishes K, which, as he thinks, is the oldest text. He also 
knows S and two Irish Lives; one of these has been edited by Plummer, 
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B.N.EI. 3-10, but no other text is known to either Plummer or Kenney 
(see Plummer, Misc. no. 1). 


March 18: St. Frediano of Lucca. Probably not an Irish saint. 


Colgan prints a Vita from his Office at Lucca (B.H.L. 3174; Kenney 40 i) 
and another from a MS. of the Chartreuse at Cologne (B.H.L. 3177, 3176; 
Kenney 40 iv, iii). 


March 20: St. Cuthbert. An English saint. 


Colgan prints the Life by Bede from Bedae Opera III (Cologne 1612), 
as he expressly states on p. 677. 


March 21: St. Enda. 


Colgan gives the text of R, “which has no beginning”. Some chapters 
“which have gone lost among our notes” are supplemented from the Life 
of Enda’s sister St. Fanchea. The latter (under January 1) is a vita ex 
variis, and consists mainly of extracts from the Vita of St. Enda. Colgan 
had heard also of an Office of St. Enda at Galway and of a Vita in a MS. 
belonging to Bp. David Roth, but these he was not able to procure. 


March 22: St. Brendan of Clonfert. 


Colgan gives no complete text of either the “Life” or the “Voyage”, 
but merely extracts from B.H.L. 1437, 1436, and 1439; the last mentioned 
is from R. 


March 26: St. Corbmac. 


“Ex vetusto MS. Hibernico Leccanensi Latine reddita.” This is the story 
of the sons of Eogan as told in the Book of Lecan 60b and in the Book of 
Ballymote 233a: see Plummer, Misc. p. 187, 214. 


March 30: St. Mochua (Cronan). 


Colgan reprints from Bollandus (under January 1) an Irish Life in the 
Latin translation of O’Sullevan Beare and notes variants from a second 
Irish Life which is slightly different; see his own statement to this effect 
on p. 791. O’Sullevan’s original was similar to the text of Paris, MS. Celt. 1; 
the second Life is certainly O’Clery’s copy of the text in the Book of Lis- 
more (Brussels 2324-40): see Plummer, Misc. p. 193, no. 50. This text 
has been edited by W. Stokes, Lismore Lives pp. 137-46. 


TRIAS THAUMATURGA 
St. Patrick: 


Vita I (“Fiacc’s Hymn”: Genair Patraic. Kenney 132). From MS. F 
of the Liber Hymnorum (see Fourth Report, p. 601). Colgan prints the 
Irish text and a Latin translation in parallel columns. 


Vita II (B.H.L. 6504). From the lost St. Hubert MS. (CPL. 28), 
with variants from the Alnensis (Brussels II. 1124; C.P.L. 25) in the notes. 
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Vita Ill (B.H.L. 6506). From the lost Biburgensis (CPL. 36). An- 
other transcript of this codex (through an intermediate Ingolstadt copy) is 
MS. Brussels 3196-203, fol. 467r-472r (see Anal. Boll. LXIII. 250). It may 
thus serve for checking Colgan’s edition. 


Vita IV (B.HLL. 6503). From the unique Alnensis (Brit. Mus. Addit. 
19890). 


Vita V (Probus. B.H.L. 6508). Obviously from Bedae Opera III (Cologne 
1612), which was admittedly Colgan’s source for the Life of St. Cuthbert. 


Vita VI (Jocelin. B.H.L. 6513). From the editio primceps, Antwerp 
1514, and Th. Messingham, Florilegium Insulae Sanctorum, Paris 1624. 
Both editions are based on the Franciscan MS. which is now Paris, Bibl. 
Nat. lat. 18314. 


Vita VII (“Tripartite Life”. BH.L. 6509). Based professedly on three 
MSS.: one belonging to the O’Clerys of Ulster, the other to the O’Dorans 
(Deoranii) of Leinster (see above under “St. Senan”), the third of un- 
known provenance. None of these have so far been identified. K. Mul- 
chrone, Zeitschrift f. celt. Philologie XVI, 1927, p. 1, note 3) states that 
Colgan must have used one MS. of the longer (Egerton) version, and one of 
the p-version. 


Secundini Hymnus (Avxdite omnes. BHL. 6495). In Appendix Ill, 
p. 211-12. The source, although not indicated, is doubtless the Léber 
Hymnorum (F). 


Paris Officium of 1620: Appendix I. 


Officium translationis SS. Patricii, Columbae, Brigidae (BHL. 6517). 
On the first, unnumbered, folio. From the Paris Officium of 1620. 


For details of these texts and their MSS. see C.P.L. passim, and Addenda 
in Anal. Boll. LXIII (1945). 


St. Columcille: 


Vita 1 (“auctore S. Cainnecho”; in reality the so-called Cuimine Ailbe. 
B.H.L. 1885). From the MS. of Belfort’s Supplement to Surius, then at 
Antwerp. On its exemplar see G. Briining, Zestschrift f. celt. Philologie 
XI (1917), p. 272. 


Vita II (“Cuimine” as Colgan erroneously assumed. BHL. 1890). 
From the Codex Salmanticensis. 


Vita II] (from Capgrave. B.H.L. 1891). 


Vita IV (Adamnan. B.H.L. 1886). From Stephen White’s copy of the 
Dorbbéne MS., then at Reichenau (now Schaffhausen, Generalia 1). 


Vita V. A Latin version of the Irish Life compiled at the command of 
Manus O'Donnell in 1520 (Kenney 221). Colgan’s source was probably 
the MS. which is now A.19 in the Franciscan Library, Dublin; part of its 
marginal notes are believed to be in Colgan’s hand. 


Appendix: Lessons from the Paris Officium of 1620. 
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St. Brigit: 


Vita I (“Broccan’s Hymn”: Ni car Brigit Kenney 148). No doubt from 
the Liber Hymnorum, MS. F. Irish text accompanied by a Latin translation. 

Vita II (Cogitosus. BH.L. 1457). “Ex MS. Codice S. Amandi” (now— 
mutilated—Paris B.N. lat. 2999, see M. Esposito, Proc. R.A. 30 C pp. 308, 
gt Besides, Colgan used the lost Hubertinus (see Anal. Boll. 57, 
p. 115 f.). 

Vita IIT (“Ultan”, BL. 1456). “From an ancient MS. of St. Magnus, 
Ratisbon, copied by Fr. Stephen White, S.J., variants in the margin partly 
from a MS. of St. Autbert’s, Cambrai, partly from a MS. of All Saints’ 
Island in Ireland”. In the notes Colgan states that the Ratisbon MS. was 
written in Irish script, and that it was six or seven hundred years old. 
Unfortunately this MS. has so far not been traced. White’s transcript was 
used also by the Bollandists, “who have frequently given the latter's readings of 
the Ratisbon MS. which Colgan had silently altered” (Esposito, Hermathena 
49, 1935, p. 147). The codex S. Autberti is now Cambrai, Bibl. comm. 
857 (Esposito, lc. p. 141). Colgan’s third MS. is of course R, but no copy 
is now extant in F. In his notes Colgan refers also to a MS. of Ter-Dun in 
Flanders (now Bruges, Bibl. de la Ville 403: Esposito, lc. p. 140-1) and 
to vetustae membranae Carthusiae Coloniensis. The former was not used 
by Colgan for his edition. The latter might be identical with the ninth- 
century West German MS. which is now Brit. Mus. Addit. 34124; Esp«sito 
(Lc. p. 150, note 103), however, identifies the latter tentatively with one 
of two items in the ancient St. Gall catalogue (P. Lehmann, Mittelalterliche 
Bibliothekskataloge 1. pp. 92, 146). 


Vita IV (“Animosus”, B.H.L. 1460). Colgan does not mention his 
source; it was perhaps the same copy, made originally for Hugh Ward, 
which White placed at the disposal of Ussher. 

Vita V (Laurence of Durham. B.H.L. 1461). Colgan does not indicate 
his source. 

Vita VI (Coelan—Donatus. B.H.L. 1458, 1459). Edited “ex Cassin- 
ensis Monasterii Manuscriptis, collata cum alio exemplari bibliothecae Vati- 
canae et aliis pluribus”. In his notes Colgan states that he received through 
his compatriot P. Bernard Aeganus (Egan) O.S.B. two transcripts, one frag- 
mentary, the other complete, from Monte Cassino, and that Father Egan 
collated these with a Vaticanus, a Barberinus, and a MS. in the possession 
of Luke Wadding. The two copies forwarded by Father Egan are perhaps 
transcripts of one and the same MS.; there exists now only one Casinensis 
of this text, MS. 232, which is mentioned by Colgan in his notes. The 
Barberinus is now Vaticanus Barberinus 586. Colgan’s Vaticanus and the 
MS. of Luke Wadding have not been traced. 


Appendix: The Paris Officium of 1620. 
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THE BREVIARY OF SAINT CLARE 


HE PRECIOUS MANUSCRIPT preserved in the Franciscan 

l friary of San Damiano under the name of the Breviary 
of St. Clare (C) is beyond doubt one of the most 
important documents of the liturgy of the Roman Curia during 
the first half of the 13th century. For that reason, and because 
it is one of the most ancient monuments of the Franciscan 
liturgy, it has been the object of several studies. Those writ- 
ten about the turn of the last century were limited to the ques- 
tion of its authenticity. A tradition, which can be traced until 
the early 17th century, holds that the codex was written by 
Brother Leo, the companion of St. Francis, for the use of St. Clare 
and her nuns. Paul Sabatier,’ who drew attention once more? to 
the manuscript, together with M. Montgomery-Carmichael,* de- 
fended this tradition. E. d’Alencon, O.F.M. Cap.,* and Faloci-Pulig- 
nani, O.F.M. Conv.,’ impugned their statement. None of these 
scholars, however, entered into a more detailed study of the contents. 


And now, after almost half a century, it may appear rather strange 
that such a dispute could have developed without adequate under- 
standing of the liturgy contained in the codex, by the use of mere 
external arguments and paleographical criteria, which were cer- 
tainly too superficial. 


The first study of real value for our knowledge of this complicated 
manuscript was an extremely accurate publication of August Cho- 
lat.© After having explained the state of the dispute, the author 


1. Speculum perfectionis seu S. Francisci Assisienis Legenda antiquissima auctore 
fratre Leone in Collection de documents pour Vbistoire religieuse et littéraire du 
Moyen age I, Paris 1898, p. Ixxxii. 

2. Already in the 18th century the manuscript has been copied; cf. F. Ehrle, 
Zur Geschichte des piipstlichen Hofceremoniells im 14. Jabrhundert in Archiv fir 
Literatur und Kirchengeschichte V, 1889, 601, n. 134. 

3. La benedizione di San Francesco, Livorno 1900, 9. 

4. Le bréviaire de Saint Bonaventure in Annales franciscaines, 1903, 16 ff. and 
Reliquie francescane: Il breviario di san Bonaventura in Miscellanea francescana IX, 
1902, 165 #. 

5. In Miscellanea francescana Vil, 1898, 46. 

6. Le bréviaire de Sainte Claire conservé au convent de Saint-Daimen a Assise 
et son importance liturgique in Opuscules de critique historique fasc. VII, Paris 1904. 
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concluded—also from external indications—in favor of tradition. 
A short description of the codex was then given and followed by a 
chapter in which its importance for the Roman liturgy was pointed 
out. With the aid of rubrics quoting Innocent III as the author of 
sermons and liturgical usages its actual Roman origin could be 
traced. Cholat, however, lacked the material for a more detailed 
conclusion, although his appendices, giving the text of the papal 
Ordines, clearly proved the value of his work and that of the manu- 
script of which he treated. 


Since then some studies have been made on points of detail. T. 
Domenichelli, O.F.M.," copies the lessons for matins of the feast of 
St. Francis; L. Bracaloni, O.F.M.,° published the Franciscan ritual 
for the last Sacraments; E. Clop, O.F.M.,° quoted several rubrics. 
Even so, no direct contribution could be made to a nearer approach 
to the value of the codex as such; A. Le Carou, O.F.M.,”° tried even 
to deny its value, but without any foundation. Then M. Andrieu 
discovered the Ordinary of Innocent III (I) in a 14th century manu- 
script of the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris, cod. lat. 41624." 
Shortly afterwards he proved that the Ordines of C were taken from 
I,” a conclusion which was fully confirmed in his appendix to the 
pontifical of the Curia.* At the same time it became evident that 
C was indispensable for the reconstruction of the original of Inno- 
cent’s Ordinary. The Paris manuscript, 4162. , the sole copy known 
today, is not only a rather inaccurate text, but has also many later 


7. Legenda prima S. Francisci Assisiensis ad usum chori in Archivum Francis- 
canum Historicum (AFH) I, 1908, 62 ff. 

8. Il primo rituale francescano nel Breviario di S. Chiara. Ordo Minorum 
Fratrum secundum consuetudinem Romanae Ecclesiae in AFH XVI, 1923, 71 ff. 

9. Saint Francois et la liturgie de la chapelle papale in AFH XIX, 1926, 765. 
I] Santorale nel breviario francescano in Studi francescani 1, 1914, 382 f. 

10. L’Office divin chez les Fréres Mineurs au XIlle siécle, Paris 1928, 169: 
“Plusieurs historens et liturgistes contemporains ont été induits en erreur en exagérant 
la portée des rubriques de ce manuscrit. . .” 

11. Note sur un exemplaire de V'Ordinaire papal transcrit en 1365 pour le car-- 
dinal Albornoz in Revue des sciences religieuses V, 1925, 275 ff. 

12. L’Ordinaire de la chapelle papale et le cardinal Jacques Gaétani Stefaneschs 
in Ephemerides liturgicae (EL) XLIX, 1935, 234 ff. Le Missel de la Chapelle: 
papale a la fin du XIlle siécle in Miscella. nea Ebrle I1., Studi e testi, vol. 38, Romae- 
1924, 375 f. 

13. Le Pontifical Romain au Moyen age. Il. Le Pontifical de la Curie Romaine: 
au XIlle siécle in Studi e testi vol. 87, Citta del Vaticano 1940, 541 ff. 
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insertions, which can often be detected only by comparing its text 
with that of C. On the other hand C does not always completely 
follow its model (I) Andrieu noted already some slight divergences, 
suppressions evidently made for the purpose of adaptation.”* 


All this was done with the aid of Cholat’s publication. At this 
stage a more detailed study is required to put the relationship of 
both I and C in their true light. My study of C, during the war 
years 1941 and 1943, revealed certain things which must be taken 
into account for a right evaluation of this highly interesting manu- 


script. The following pages will explain the conclusion to which 
I have come. 


The name “breviary” for the codex of San Damiano is absolutely 
misleading. The book is as much a complete missal as a breviary. 
This, apart from the fact that it contains the liturgical texts in full 
—whereas “I,” being an Ordinary, only gives their initial words—is 
the most important difference between the two codices. “I” is an 
Ordinary for the Office with several papal Ordimes and rubrics for 
Mass. There is even a kind of order for the Sunday Masses after 


Pentecost,’> but it never becomes an ordinary of the missal. Yet, in 

the Proper of the Season, C regularly inserts after terce or none the 

full text of the corresponding Masses. This reveals that C has been 

affected, directly or indirectly, by an extraneous influence, which 

| added elements are not to be found in “I,” nor in any common brevi- 
ary with rubrics and texts of the Divine Office. 


What is more, the missal which has been inserted cannot be con- 
sidered as that of the Curia. Although the greater part is identical 
with the Franciscan books—either pre-Haymonian missal, Ordo 
missalis of Haymo of Faversham, or the missal founded on his cor- 
rection,“—the differences are too numerous to allow it to be re- 
garded as a merely exceptional copy. I noted a long list of them; 
the following are examples.’ The corresponding texts of the 


14. L’Ordinaire, loc. cit., 238, n. 5; 239, n. 6; 241, n. 9; 246, n. 4. 

15. I fol. 48t-8: In hac prima dominica. post pentecosten. quia diversitas magna 
| est in libris de introitibus. orationibus. epistolis. (et) evangeliis. qualiter in romana 
| curia. dicantur notare procuro. The Ordo is copied in the Breviary of St. Francis (F), 
fol. 827-2, 

16. A. van Dijk, O.F.M., I] carattere della correzione liturgica di fra Aimone da 
Faversham, O.F.M., in El LIX, 1945, 177 ff.; LX, 1946, 309 ff. Cf. Joc. c#t., LIX, 195 f. 

17. Ed R. Lippe, London, 1899. Cf. vol. 32, London, 1907. 
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Curia and the Franciscans can easily be found in the many Roman 
missals before 1570 and in the modern edition of the editio princeps 
(Milan 1474) in the 17th volume of the Henry Bradshaw Society.”® 


In resurrectione domini 


fol. CXIX'-*: Introitus. Reswrrext et adhuc ... ps. Domine probasti 
me. iterum a capite. Resurrexi. et postea Gloria patri. et postea 
adhuc reiteratur 2 capite introitus.!® 


Dominica I post Pentecosten 
fol. CXLVIII"-*: Alleluia. V Qui sanat contritos corde et alligat con- 
tritiones eorum. 


Dominica II post Pent. 
fol. CL'->: Alleluia. V Lauda Iherusalem dominum lauda deum tuum 
Syon. quoniam ... tuos in te. 


Dominica III post Pent. 
fol. CLY->, CLI*-2: Alleluia. V Qui posuit fines tuos pacem .. . satiat 
te. Comunio. _Ego clamavi quoniam exaudisti me deus inclina 
aurem tuam et exaudi verba mea. 


Dominica IV post Pent. 
fol. CLIY-*: Alleluia. V Jubilate deo omnis terra servite dominum in 
letitia. 
Dominica V post Pent. 
fol. CLII"-*: Alleluia. V Venite exsultemus domino. iubilemus deo 
. nostro V Preoccupemus ... iubilemus ei. 


Dominica VI post Pent. 
fol. CLIIY-*: Alleluia. V Laudate dominum. quoniam bonum /sic/ 
est. psalmus /sic/ deo nostro tocunda sit laudatio. 


Dominica VII post Pent. 
fol. CLIII"-*: Alleluia. V Magnus dominus et laudabilis nimis ... 
sancto eius. Offertorium Populum humilem ... preter te domine. 
Communio Tollite hostias ... sancta eius. 


Dominica VIII post. Pent. 
fol. CLIIIY-#: Graduale. Liberasti nos domine ex affligentibus . . . con- 
fudisti. V In deo laudabimus . .. in secula, — Alleluia. V Lauda 
anima mea... quamdiu ero. 


18. See also in the description, the arrangements of the Common of the Saints 
and of the Votive Masses. 

19. The custom of repeating thrice the Introit was well known—the testimonies 
quoted by G. G. Sélch, O.P., Hugo von St. Cher, O.P., und die Anfiinge der Domini- 
kanerliturgie, Kiln 1938, 56 ff., can be completed by that of Sicardus of Cremona, 
Mitrale, lib. Ill, cap. 2, PL 213, 94. Yet it was not of Roman origin, nor observed 
by the Curia. For which reason it was explicitly prohibited by Haymo’s Ordo 
Missalis (first rubric) and the slightly later Ordinationes divini officii. Cf. van Dijk, 
EL LV, 1941, 97 f. 
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Dominica IX post Pent. 
fol. CLIIII*->: Graduale. Esto michi in deum ... me facias. V Deus in 
te speravi domine non confundar in eternum. — Alleluia. V 
Dominus regnavit decorem indutus est . . . virtute. — Communio. 
Primum querite regnum de... dominus. 
Dominica X post Pent. 
fol. CLIIIIY->: Graduale. Domine dominus noster quam admirabile.. . 
terra. V Quoniam elevata est super nos magnificentia tua. 
Dominica XXIII post Pent. 
fol. CLXIIY->: Oratio Excita domine tuorum fidelium ... Grad. Time- 
bunt ...V Quoniam edificabit dominus ... Alla. V Dominus 
regnavit decorum induit ... virtutem /sic/ — fol. CLXIII": 
Offert. Recordare domine omnipotentatui dominans .. . 


In cathedra sancti Petri. 
fol. CLXXVIIY-2: Grad. Ecce sacerdos ...V Non est inventus... Alla. 


V Exaltent eum... plebis. Si venerit in septuagesima cantetur 
tractus Beatus vir... nimis. — Offert. Veritas mea. 
In annuntiatione beate Marie virginis. 
fol. CLXXVIIIY-: Oratio ad collectam ad sanctum adrianum. Deus 
qui de beate . . 2° Tractus. Laudate dominum omnes gentes...V 
Quoniam ... /Post Missam/ Oratio ad vesperum. Deus qui 
hodierna die verbum tuum beate Marie virginis alvo coadunare 
voluisti fac nos ita peragere ut tibi semper placere valeamus. per. 
In natali sancti Leonis pape.”4 
fol. CLXXVIIIY->: Oratio Exaudi quesumus domine preces nostras .. . 


Secreta. Sancti Leonis confessoris tui ... Postcom. Deus fidelium 
remunerator animarum ... 


In inventione sancte crucis. 
fol. CLXXVIIIIY*: Alla. V Dominus regnavit decorem imduit ... 
Alla. V Per virtutem crucis libera nos domine ab imimicis nostris. 


—Communio. Spiritus ubi vult spirat et vocem . . . aut quo vadit 
Alleluia. alleluia. 


In dedicatione sancte marie ad martyres.2” 


fol. CLXXX?->: Oratio. Concede quesumus omnipotens deus ad eorum 
nos gaudia eterna pertingere .. . /Secreta./ Super has quesumus 
domine hositas benedictio copiosa ... /Postcom./ Supplices te 
rogamus ommnipotens deus ut quos tuis reficis... 


20. This feast does not occur in I, F and the Franciscan books. 

21. Cf. I, fol. 582-6, 

22. The feast is not in I, nor in the Franciscan Calendar. It is in the Calendar 
of F under 13 May. E. Marténe, O.S.B., De antiquis ecclesiae ritibus III, Antverpiae 
1764, 205 (lib. IV, cap. 32, n. 10), quotes from an Ordinary of St. Martin of 
Tours the following text: non dicuntur matutine de beata Maria, sed alie hore dicuntur 
Jie. feriae/ et ad suffragia matutinarum nichil de resurrectione. Et dicitur oratio: 
sola in principio misse et alia in fine. 
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/In sancti Iohannis baptiste/ 


fol. CLXXXIY-*: Missa in primo mane. Introitus Iustus ut palma... 
Ad maiorum missam. — Grad. Priusquam te formarem ...V 
Misit dominus manum ...— Alla. V Beatus vir... — Alla. V 
Inter natos mulierum ... /Post Missam, fol. CLXXXII"->/ Ad 
vesperum oratio Ommnipotens sempiterne deus da cordibus nostris 
illam tuarum rectitudinem ... 


In sanctorum Iohannis et Pauli. 


fol. CLXXXII"->: Grad. Ecce quam bonum /Uti in OFM./ ...V 
Sicut unguentum ... Mandavit dominus benedictionem . . 
Alla. V Guadete iusti... 


In vigilia apostolorum /Petri et Pauli/ 


fol. CLXXXIIY: Grad. Nimis honorati sunt . . . /Post Missam de vigi- 
lia/ Ad vigilias in nocte. Oratio. Deus qui ecclesiam tuam apos- 
toli tui Petri fide et nomine coronasti.. . 


In festo /apostolorum/ 


fol. CLXXXIII"-#: Grad. In omnem terram ...V Celi ennarrant... 
Alla. V Nimis honorati .. . Offert. Beatus es symon Petre quia 
caro... eorum. Communio. Domine si tu es iube /me/ venire 
ad te super aquas. . . quare dubitasti . . . Alia oratio ad vesperum. 


Omnipotens sempiterne deus qui ecclesiam tuam in apostolica 
soliditate ... Alia oratio. Familiam tuam domine propitius 
intuere ... Alia oratio. Exaudi nos deus salutaris noster ut et 
apostolorum tuorum.. . 

In sancti xystij pape et martiris. 


fol. CLXXXV"*: Intr. Sacerdotes eius. Oratio Deus qui conspici quia 
. . . Secreta. Sacrificiis presentibus domine ... Postcom. pre- 
phatio Vere /sic/ intra quorum nos consortio . . . benedictio uve. 
Benedic domine et hos fructus et novos uve /sic/... 


Even as a breviary, C is not a true copy of the Ordinary. Here 
again it is a question of detail, which however cannot be neglected 
with impunity. Andrieu suggested that “a disciple of St. Francis, 
perhaps Brother Leo, transcribed entirely the long rubrics for the 
magnificent papal ceremonies, little practical use though it was.””* 
Yet on the contrary, it appears that the copyist of C had carefully 
selected the rubrics he copied. He suppressed almost all the mere 
papal rubrics and ceremonies, i.e., those which could not be prac- 
ticed outside the papal court and were of no use to an ordinary 
bishop. In this way vanished the ceremonies of the Golden Rose,” 


23. L'Ordinaire, Joc. cit., 248. 
24. I fol. 2v. 
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the rubrics for Christmas Day and St. Stephen,” the preparation 
and distribution of the Agnus Dei,” the rubrics for the feast of St. 
Nicholas, Patron Saint of the Curia, (6 Dec.) ,* the local order of 
the Greater Litanies,” the special rubrics for the feast of St. John 
the Baptist, Patron of the Lateran Basilica,”® etc. But he retained 
the Ordines for the blessings of ashes on Ash Wednesday,” for Holy 
Week,” Easter Sunday,” Vigil of Pentecost,** for the blessing of 
candles on Candlemas Day.** He copied also the order of the pro- 
cession with the Veil of Veronica.** This, instituted by Innocent 
III, was of merely Roman character, but in the intention of the 
copyist the rubric may well have served as an example for a similar 
procession in the local liturgy by which C has been influenced. 


Now, even in the breviary, part C was actually influenced by a 
local liturgy. So far, the codex has been regarded as written by 
and for the friars. The reasons were fourfold: the tradition already 
mentioned, the Franciscan (pre-Haymonian) litany in the begin- 
ning of the book,** the Franciscan (pre-Haymonian) ritual and the 
lessons for the feast of St. Francis at the end. At first it was in the 
light of these facts that, even after the discovery of the liturgical 
activity of the friars before Haymo of Faversham,” I followed the 
general opinion. I tried to consider the breviary, part of C, as an 
extract from a Curial model, brought up to date by the friars with 
the aid of their own breviary, adapted from the Ordinary and brevi- 
ary of the Curia, already before the canonization of St. Francis 
(1228). The friars could have arranged the division and the num- 
ber of the lessons which, unlike the breviary of St. Francis, in C are 


. I fol. 8t-a-9r-a, 

. I fol. 41. 

Seeks 3%. 

. I fol. 59v-60v-b, 

. I fol. 637-8. 

. I fol. 20t-b-20v-b: Cholat, op. cit., 78 f. 
31. I fol. 26v-2-38r-b; Cholat, op. cit., 79 ff.; Andrieu, Le Pontifical Il, 541 ff. 
| (without Palm Sunday). 

32. I fol. 38T-8-40v-a; Cholat, op. cit., 92 ff. 

33. I fol. 45v-4; Cholat, op. cit., 94 f. 

34. I fol. 55t-8; Cholat, op. cit., 95. The greater part is missing in C. See the 
description. 

35. I fol. 15t-b-15v-a; Cholat, op. cit., 61 f. 

36. See the description of the codex. 

37. A study about this period, 1223-1243, is in preparation. 
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almost always those of the pre-Haymonian breviary.** They could 
have replaced most of the lessons of Innocent III by those of their 
own breviary.*° They could have suppressed the dedication of the 
chapel of St. Nicholas in the Lateran palace,*° the title Pater Noster, 
given to St. Nicholas as Patron Saint of the Curia,*’ Innocent’s 
Common of the Doctors, etc. 


However, this did not explain why the friars, in casu Brother Leo, 
should have written such an enormous manuscript as C, whilst they 
had already their own pre-Haymonian breviary. Furthermore, the 
breviary-part of C not only keeps the middle path between “I” and 
the breviary of the friars. It contains also a number of peculiarities 
which are extraneous to these books. Some of them have possibly 
escaped my attention, but those I was able to check were sufficient 


to destroy my own suppositions and consequently a good deal of the 
traditional opinion. 


The insertion of the non-Franciscan missal could be imagined 
as a consequence of the fact that the friars had not yet their own 
(pre-Haymonian) missal, at the time that C was being written. 


Their Rule of 1223 treats in principle only of the Divine Office. 
The pre-Haymonian breviary was prepared immediately after pro- 
mulgation, but the question of the missal became more acute only 
through the increasing number of priests in the Order. This, how- 
ever, was relatively late. In 1241-42, the exposition of the Rule by 
the Four Masters of Paris referred to an opinion of some friars who, 
in a typically scholastic way, had found the juridical foundation of 
a missal in agreement with the Office prescribed by the Rule. There- 
fore, the pre-Haymonian missal is probably some fifteen years later 
than the breviary. In that period the breviary-part of C could have 
been completed with a local missal. In the same way, for want of 
on Ordo of private Mass, the scribe could have added the small 
treatise on the subject.** This could be said of the Ordo for the 


38. Cf. for instance, V. Dijk, I) Carattere, loc. cit. LX, 322, n. xviii. 

39. Only a few lessons in the Proper of the Season are taken from Innocent III, 
cf. Cholat, op. cit., 60 ff. 

40. Cf. the rubric in Andrien, Note sur un exemplaire, loc. cit. 

41. In the prayer Deus qui beatum Nicolaum. It is still to be found in F fol. 
109r-b, 

42. I fol. 77r-@: F fol. 184-b, 

43. The treatise has been published in Firmamentum trium Ordinum B.P.N. 
Francisci, Parisius 1512, pars IV, fol. 18V ff. The text is very corrupt. The following 
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blessing and distribution of Holy Water on Sunday,“* which also 
contains several elements extraneous to that used later on by the 
friars, the prayers collected under the title Ex ordine Romano oratic 
super lectum defuncti positum in rota clericorum, etc. All this 
could have been the work of the friars. 


Nevertheless, this explanation is useless. It does not solve the 
much more serious, and in my opinion insuperable, difficulties pre- 
sented in the breviary-part of C. 


1. First of all there are the two different Masses Rogamus for 
the dead, of which the second is inserted in the Franciscan ritual for 
the Last Sacraments.“ Not only did the friars, to the best of my 
knowledge, always use the Mass Requiem, that in fact has been 
added at the end of the codex, but certainly Brother Leo would have 
had too much veneration for the Franciscan text—then just pub- 
lished—to make such an insertion. More particularly as he had 
copied it some five pages before. The ritual, therefore, has been 
transcribed as it stood in the codex from which C has been copied. 
That codex was not a Curial one, but belonged to a church where 
the Franciscan ritual was adopted and completed with the Mass 
Rogamus. ‘The fact then that the Rogamus of the ritual is different 
from that at the end of the votive Masses suggests that C, directly 
or indirectly, is based on different manuscripts. 


2. More important still are the short rubrics hidden among those 
copied from I. Some of them fit in well with the Office of the 
Curia, as, for instance, the rule for the Laus tibi domine rex eterne 
glorie, to be said from Septuagesima till Holy Saturday instead of 
the Alleluia,® and that for the Gloria patri, etc., to be quoted pres- 





reconstruction made with the aid of the abundant critical matter, which I owe to 
Father Livarius Oliger, O.F.M., who is preparing a modern edition. Volunt dicere 
quidam fratres quod istud /preceptum Regulae/ denotat officium divinum secundum 
ordinem sancte Romane ecclesie, secundum quod breviarium differt, scilicet brevi- 
arium nocturnum et diurnum. Unde volunt dicere quod utrumque breviarium, 
scilicet diurnum quod est missale, et nocturnum quod est horarum, respicit quod dicitur. 

44. This was composed by Haymo and confirmed by the Chapter of Bologna 
in 1242 or 43. The Ordo with the words Indutus planeta sacerdos. Cf. A. van Dijk, 
O.F.M., Notae quaedam de liturgia franciscana mediante saeculo XIII in EL, LIV, 
1940, 140 ff. 

45. See the description of the codex. 

46. C. fol. XLIV-b: Ab isto sabbato usque in sabbato sancto im nullis officsis dicttur 
Alleluia. neque in die neque in nocte. Sed in loco eius dicimus Laus tibi domine. . . 
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ently under n° 4. Yet, since they are absent in “I” and the Franciscan 
breviaries before Haymo, they must be considered as interpolations. 
A supposition that such rubrics were inserted by the friars, or per- 
haps derived from the Curial manuscript from which C was copied, 
is immediately rejected by the following cases in which the rubrics 
obviously contradict those of the Curia. 


3. The Flectamus genua during Lent was practiced in the Curia 
just as in the Lateran Basilica. It was the ancient Roman tradition 
for ferial Masses with several prophecies or lessons.** C however 
represents another custom, which, according to the explicit testi- 
mony of the Lateran Ordo, was said to be introduced by a Council 
of Orléans. The following texts are clear enough. 


Ordo Officiorum Lateranensis Ecclesiae ** 


quidam ab hac die usque in cena domini in omnibus missarum sollemniis 
Flectamus genua dicunt, dicentes se habere hoc ex concilio Aurelianensi. 
Sed nos antiquam Romanam consuetudinem retinentes non dicimus Flecta- 
mus genud, nisi quando plures prophetias ad missam legimus. 


Codex San Damiano *° 


Et notandum quod usque ad feriam. vi. maioris ebdomade ad primam 
orationem misse dicitur flectamus genua. Et post paululum dicit/ur/ 
levate excepto in dominicis diebus quod/sic/ non dicitur. 


Ordinarium Curiae ®° 


Sciendum quod ab hac die usque in cenam /sic/ domini. secundum ro- 
manam consuetudinem non dicimus flectamus genua nisi quando plures 
prophetyas. ad missam legimus et tunc ad oratio — /nem/ dicitur flectamus 
genua et prophetie leguntur in modum lectionis, in ultima oratione dicitur. 
Dominus vobiscum. oremus sine flectamus genua. 


47. Ralph of Tongres, De canonum observantia, prop. 23, in Maxima bibliotheca 
Patrum XXVI, Lugduni 1677, 315, blamed the friars without reason, observing that 
they abandoned a rite which he believed to be in accordance with the Roman Order: 
luxta Romanum ordinem in missis quadragesimalibus post salutationem genua flecti- 
mus. Idem fit in utraque oratione feria quarta post palmas. Sed has genuflectiones 
fratres omittunt, quia in capella pape non fiunt. 

48. Bernhardi cardinalis et Lateranensis ecclesiae prioris Ordo Officiorum ecclesiae 
Lateranensis ed. L. Fischer in Historische Froschungen und Quellen, 2. und 3. Heft, 
Miinchen 1916, 28 f. n. 77. 

49. C fol. Lilt-@, The rubric precedes immediately the Mass of Ash Wednesday. 

50. I fol. 21". The rubric is missing in F (and C), suppressed, as not be- 
longing to the breviary text, in the pre-Haymonian breviary, but still present in the 
pre-Haymonian missal, cod, Assisi, biblioteca comunale, n. 607, fol. 8t->, It was 
corrected by Haymo in this way: Quendocumque una prophetia vel plures dicuntur 
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4. The breviary-missal of St. Clare gives a long title for the first 
lamentation in matins of Maundy Thursday. Neither “I” nor the 
Franciscan books exclude a title, but, if there was one, it would have 
been given explicitly by Haymo. Or perhaps he gave a title, which 
indeed is a very short one.” Then again the rubric previously given 
in C before this title is not to be found in “I.” The texts are as fol- 
lows: 


Absolutiones non dicuntur. In fine psalmi non dicitur. Gloria patri. 
sed statim incipitur antiphona. et ad responsoria similiter non dicitur Gloria. 
sed reinteratur a capite. loco gloria. 

Incipiunt lamentationes ieremie prophete quod est in titulo enoch. cum 
absolutione litterarum hebraicarum. Et factum est postquam in captivitatem 
redactus est israel. et ierusalem deserta est. sedit ieremias flens. et plancxit 
lamentationem hanc in ierusalem. et dixit Aleph. Quomodo.. . 


5. On Easter Monday C prescribes a procession to the baptistry:* 


Ad vesperas . . . Oratio. Concede quesumus omnipotens deus ut qui 
. . . Alia oratio ad fontes. Concede quesumus omnipotens deus ut festa 
paschalia. que venerando colimus ... Ad sanctum andream. oratio. Deus 
qui populum tuum de hostis callidi servitute liberasti .. . 


Neither Innocent’s Ordinary, nor the Franciscan books have this 


procession.* On the contrary, the generai Chapter, probably that 
of Metz (1254), had to insist on the observance of only two litur- 
gical processions, on Palm Sunday and Candlemas Day. The 
Lateran Basilica certainly knew Easter processions, but curiously 
enough not on Monday.” 


6. The most evident indication of local influence is to be found 
in the litany of the Saints for Lent, which follows lauds on Ash 
Wednesday.” The names of the Saints are almost erased and re- 





ante epistolam, ad orationem cuiuslibet prophetie absolute dicit sacerdos Oremus 
et diaconus, si in officio diaconatus serviat. Flectamus . . . and transposed to Wed- 
nesday in ember week of advent; Ordo missalis, cod. Padua, biblioteca pontificia di 
Sant’ Antonio, n. 104(H), fol 52v-b. 

51. H fol. 19°-b: Prima “lectio” Incipit lamentatio Jeremie propbete alepb. 
Quomodo . . . But also, H fol. 19¥-b: Tres prime lectionis leguntur de lamentations- 
bus Jeremie. ‘lectio prima Cogitavit . 

52. C fol. Cr-b. 

53. C fol CXXv-a, For the history of this Procession cf. G. Morin, O.SB., 


Les vépres pascales dans Vancienne liturgie Romaine in Revue bénédictine VI, 1889, 
150-57. 


54. Cf£. Btudes franciscaines XLI, 1929, 105. 

55. Cf. van Dijk, Notae quaedam, loc. cit., 138. 
56. Fischer, op. cét., 88, n° 181. 

57. C fol. Lv-8-LIv-2, 
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placed by those of the later Franciscan revision. Still, there remains 
enough to conclude that the original was entirely different from that 
of the Curia.** According to the custom of the Lateran Basilica,”® 
it was very short—which indeed cannot be said of that in the papal 
court—and among the final versicles and prayers there was one pro 
episcopo nostro. N. The word episcopo is erased and rewritten by 
the friars who prayed pro ministro nostro. Yet, we must be grate- 
ful for the care of the corrector, who in both the versicle and the 
prayer erased no more letters than strictly necessary. He used the 
last letter of episcopo for the new ministro. Even the space avail- 


able for the correction suggests that the original word was written 
in full. 


After all this, the local origin of C can no longer be denied. The 
manuscript must be regarded from a different angle than hereto- 
fore. The insertions of the non-Franciscan parts are not made by 
the friars, because at that time they did not have as yet their own 
missal, but by a scribe, who combined a breviary founded on Inno- 
cent’s Ordinary with the adapted breviary and ritual of the friars 
and the liturgy—especially missal—of his own church. C is a 
liturgical monument of an episcopal church where the liturgy of the 
Curia was introduced, when the friars had already accomplished their 
first liturgical activity. 


Considering the strong Franciscan influence in C, it does not seem 
very difficult to make a suggestion about where the cathedral was. 
There is even in the litany an indication, though rather vague, but 
certainly not to be underestimated. Just before the invocation of 
St. John the Baptist, which is doubled according to the accompany- 
ing rubric of the Curia, there is the following text:*’—the cor- 
rections given in the manuscript are placed in brackets: 


Omnes sancti angeli et archangeli. orate. 
S (Omnes sancti beatorum spirituum ordines). ora. 
Sancte /////. ora. 


Sancte iacob. ora. 


58. Cf. van Dijk, The Litany of the Saints. 

59. Fischer, op. cit., 31, n° 84: dicimus VII penitentiales psalmos, post quorum 
finem domnus prior . . . dicit brevem litaniam.. . 

60. Cf. van Dijk, The litany, loc. cit... . 

61. C fol. Lv-b 
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Evidently here were mentioned the Patriarchs Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob. I found their names also in an adapted pre-Haymonian 


litany of a 13th century psalter, probably the property of one of the 
confraternities of Assisi. 


Some years after the compilation of Innocent’s Ordinary 
(c.1220), the friars composed their own breviary (1223-28), which 
was soon followed by a ritual (1228-c.32). The necessary copies 
for the provinces were multiplied in a large scriptorium, probably in 
the Sacro Convento of Assisi.“* This liturgical activity had not 
passed unobserved. The church of Assisi, immediately subject to the 
Holy See™ and in close relation with the Roman Pontiff, took advan- 
tage of the work done by the friars, when a bishop wanted to reform 
the liturgy of the cathedral according to that of Innocent III. Yet, 
the Franciscan revisions as such could not serve directly as a model. 
The friars had eliminated from their breviary all ceremonies and 
Ordines for the greater solemnities. Therefore, the episcopal func- 


tions of the cathedral had to be taken from Innocent’s Ordinary it- 
self. 


C reflects fully how this was done. A breviary of the Curia with 
rubrics of Innocent’s Ordinary was taken as a starting point. It was 
however not copied entirely. First of all, it was slightly adapted 
for the use of a cathedral mainly by suppressions in the papal Or- 
dines. Then, with the aid of the pre-Haymonian breviary of the 
friars, some more detailed points in the ordinary rubrics were 
changed. At the same time, or, what is more likely, after some 
practice, certain local usages crept in, replacing or completing the 
rubrics of this compilation. 


Side by side with the new breviary the local missal, obviously 
Roman in character, was retained. Eventually its ancient rubrics, 
now obsolete, were suppressed and only the papal Ordo for Candle- 
mas Day inserted in the Proper of the Saints. It is difficult to 


62. Cod. Assisi, biblioteca comunale, n° 601, fol. 58°; cf. van Dijk, The litany 
—— The existence of this scriptorium is clear from the codices Assisi, biblioteca 
comunale, n° 693 and 694. Cf. note 16, page 7. 

64. Cf. P. Fabre—L. Duchesne, Le “Liber censuum” de VEglise Romaine in 
Bibliothéque des Ecoles Francaises d’Athéne et de Rome, 2e série, vol. VI, Paris 
1905-20, Tom. I, 80 f. 

65. C fol. CLXXVII"-2. The Ordo is not complete, because of the preceding 
folio that is missing. 
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suggest, why in the Proper of the Season the missal has been in- 
serted day by day in the breviary, whilst in the other parts, the 
Proper and the Common of the Saints, missal and breviary remained 
separate. Yet, the same tendency to combine can be observed in 
the Franciscan ritual, where the entire Office of the dead and the 
Mass Rogamus have been inserted. 


In the same way as the local missal was retained, so were some 
local functions not to be found in the Franciscan adaptation, the 
blessing of Holy water, prayers for the dead, etc. 


It is clear that in these circumstances C cannot date from the 
years 1227-29. This period, proposed by Cholat,°* was based on: 


1) the absence of the feasts of St. Elizabeth (canonized in 1235), 
St. Dominic (can. in 1234) and St. Anthony (can. in 1232); 


2) the feast of St. Francis in the calendar, which occupies three 
lines and therefore was considered as a later addition made by the 
copyist (Brother Leo) himself; 


3) the date 1227 which is to be found above the Easter table. 


First of all, it may be pointed out that, because of Francis’ name 
in the litany and the prayer Satisfaciat of the Ordo commendationis 
animae, C must be placed not only after the canonization of 1228, 
but also after the publication of this ritual. The date, however, of 
the latter is not quite certain. The breviary-missal of St. Clare and 
the pre-Haymonian breviary-antiphonal known as codex St. Anne 
and preserved in the friary of Munich (M) are the most ancient 
memorials of this ritual.°“ M was certainly written after 1232, but 
it is impossible to be more precise. In any case, the lessons of St. 
Francis date C later than 1229-31." A few reflections on the argu- 
ments of Cholat will suffice to demonstrate their superficiality.” 


1. The absence of the three feasts above quoted constitutes a 
negative argument which Leroquais” has already shown to be of 
no value, not even for an approximate date. 


66. Ob. cit., 42 £47 £. Cf. Andrieu, L’Ordinaire, Joc. cit., 233. 
67. Cf. Le Caron, op. cit., XI. ff. 


68. Cf. J. H. Moorman, The sources for the life of St. Francis of Assisi in 


Publications of the University of Manchester. Historical series n° 79, Manchester 
1940, 67 f. 


69. Similar arguments have been employed for the date of cod. M. Cf. Le Carou, 
loc. cit. 


70. Les Bréviaires manuscrits des bibliothéques de France 1, Paris 1934, XIV. 
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2. The second argument occupies a special position. If Cholat’s 
observations are right, it must be admitted that the calendar in the 
beginning of the book was written before the canonization of St. 
Francis, whilst the last part of the codex was completed only after 
the publication of the ritual. For two reasons he thought that the 
note Nativitas patris francisci ordinis fratrum minorum fundatoris 
et primi ministri™ was an addition of the copyist himself; the red 
ink is slightly darker than that of the following Octava beati fran- 
cisci duplex festum, and the writing occupies the three lines of 
October 4th, 5th, and 6th. Cholat’s observations are correct, but not 
complete.” 


The red ink of the feast is darker, but the same as that of the 
feast immediately preceding—29th of September: Dedicato sancti 
Michaelis archangeli. The whole upper part of this page is written 
with a slightly darker red and, with as much justice as Cholat, one 
could say that the octave of St. Francis has been added later on. 

The feast of St. Francis is written on three lines and Chalot rea- 
soned as follows: ™ “qu'elle a été écrite aprés la rédaction compléte 
du calendrier . . . Ces trois lignes, comme un grand nombre d’autres 

. avaient di rester libres.” This explanation, however, prescinds 
unduly from the general circumstances of a calendar in two columns 
as that of C. The scribe had to overcome the same difficulties en- 
countered by the writer of the Breviary of St. Francis. Both had the 
problem of the very narrow space for feasts of two or more Saints. 
The scribe of C had, in addition, the extraordinary case of the 4th of 
October. In his calendar the difficulty occurs five times and was 
solved in this way: ™ 
/Tulii/ 

26 S. pastoris presbiteri et confessoris /martiris 

27 S. pantaleonis martiris /maritris. et innocentij pape et 

28 Ss. martirum nazarij et celsi et victoris pape et 


29 Ss. martirum simplicij faustini. et beatricis sancti 
30 Ss. martirum abdon et senen /felicis pape et martiris 
/Sept./ 
13 prinani martirum 
14 Exultatio /sic/ sancte crucis et sanctorum cornelij et cy— 
15 S. nicomedis martiris 


71. C fol. 1v-2, The argument has been repeated by Domenichelli in AFH I, 62. 

72. The statement of Sabatier, Speculum perfectionis, ed cit, LXXXII, note 2, 
and Clop, S. Francois, loc. cit., £ 65, is not correct. 

73. Cholat, op. cit., 43. 

74. C fol. r-8, 7r-b, 7r-b, 7v-b, 
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/Oct./ 

7 S. marcij pape et ///// et sergij et bachi marcelli 

8 /////et apulei martiris 
/Nov./ 

10 S. triphonis et respicij martirum et nimphe virginis 

11 S. martini episcopi et confessoris / et sancti menne mart. 

The examples show that the dates of the months with Golden 
numbers and Sunday letters were written straight off: * one date on 
every line. The possibility of longer texts was not taken into ac- 
count. The scribe arranged such texts at the end of the previous 
or following lines. The feasts of the example quoted were never 
followed by a full open line. Only after the 4th of October were 


there such and the copyist used them entirely for the feast of St. 
Francis.” 


3. What then is to be said of the deceptive date 1227, written 
above the Easter table? Obviously it is not the manuscript that is 
dated, but the table: Hic incipit tabula anni domini m.cc.xxvij. And 


not all manuscripts with an Easter table of 1227 were written in 
that year! 


The question is simple enough. The table under discussion is 
one of those, which for a certain period—in C, 1228-1323—indi- 
cates the precise date of Easter. In a system of black ciphers for the 
dates of March and red letters for those of April the ciphers were 
counted mense exeunte, i.e., backwards from March 31 (j for 31 
March, ij for 30 March, etc.), the letters mense intrante, i.e., for- 
wards (a for 1 April, b for 2 April, etc.).7 The system is very 
simple and requires the indication of one single year to find the dates 
of the following years. Naturally the first year of the table was 
given, and sometimes, especially in longer tables, certain years in 


73. Often they were written before the rest of the feasts. In this way the mis- 
takes of dates became possible. 


76. It does not seem impossible that even the text Nativites patris etc., in the 
calendar is a characteristic of the pre-Haymonian liturgy, at least the same note is to 
be found also in the calendar of the pre-Haymonian breviary in the Biblioteca Nazion- 
ale of Naples, n° VI. E. 20; cf. AFH XXI, 244. For the study of the calendar of the 
Curia in the beginning of the 13th century it must be taken into account, that the 
remaining fragment of C’s calendar may be pre-Haymonian. For the rest, the lack 
of documents renders it impossible to check this. 

77. An instruction of how to use such tables is to be found in a missal of the 
Chapter library of Farli, quoted by F. A. Zaccaria, Bibliotheca ritualis 1, Romae 
1776, 60 (lib. I, cap. 3) Ordo missalis secundum consuetudinem magne ecclesie 
sancte Marie civitatis Austrie aqui. legensis diocesis. 
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the table itself.° The title of C gives anno domini 1227. Faster 
Sunday in that year, was the 11th of April (1), but actually the first 
year of the table is .vj., that is the 26th of March, which corresponds 
to 1228. This difference cannot be reconciled by recourse to the 
“Pisan calculation,” which seems to have been used in Assisi,”® the 
26th of March, 1228, according to that calculation was the second 
day of 1229. Thus, the solution is to be sought in the words anno do- 
mini, which must indicate the year in which the table was composed, 
instead of anni domini, the first year for which it actually served. Two 
other contemporary Franciscan breviaries with the same table con- 
firm this point of view. The breviary-antiphonal of Munich (M) 
has twice the date of C, added by a later hand, and reads anni domini, 
which is an error. The primitive Franciscan breviary with strong 
pre-Haymonian influences, now in the Bodleian library of Oxford, 


Miscell. liturg. 248 (Sum.Cat. 19353) (O), has anno domini m. 
cc. xxvitj., which is the right year. 


The table is arranged almost identically in the three manuscripts. 


Their dependence on a common prototype, probably coming from 
the scriptorium of Assisi, becomes evident in a very interesting way. 
Whilst the few variants can easily be recognized as slips of the pen 
and erroneous readings, the codices are almost unanimous in a series 
of mistakes, which are marked with an asterisk in the following 
transcription: * 


Hic incipit tabula. anno domini m. cc. xxvij. 


6789 10 11 12 13 1415 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 [24] 
fghik imnopqrsetevxy z [ej 
ix | cx 2a sa vy* Qualiter pasca 

c es 5s dv p*  domini celebretur 
v* @g bh viij m* dad cet j | ammonet presens 
q* h vijn d* ce ta n* linea. 
a* x niij r* it ij e* tamen provideas 
i Hs ff UW z® quod littere 
f* iij s¢ wa © 7 k*  nigre assignantur 
iij* / cz 0 ij marcio, rubre vero 
aprili. 


78. So in the table of the cod. Padua, biblioteca capitolare, n° B 54; see further 
on, p. 42, note 80. Another example is to be found in the Franciscan capitularium 
of the beginning of the 14th century in the biblioteca comunale of Todi, n° 189; 
cf. V. Dijk, Notee quaedam, loc. cit. 132; Il Carattere, loc. cit. LIX, 188. 

79. Cf. Sabatier, Speculum perfectionis, ed. cit. CCXII; P. Robinson, O.F.M. Some 
chronological difficulties in the life of St. Francis in AFH I, 23 ff. . 

* C fol. 2r, M fol. 5V; O fol. 7%. At the end of the table some of the mis- 
takes differ more than one day. 
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1 m. cc. xxvij./m. cc. xxviij. O anno/anni M anno. . ./ in M duabus vicibus 
m. p. atramento; In M tabula est in rubro colore 


2-3 24 ce. /non in cod.; ambo lineae desunt in O 
ix/x O z/in C m. p. exp. t/cO 
ij* /j O, in C ij corr. in j 
m/iij M_ ce/e O ita infra 
e/c M q*/in M corr.? in:r _n*/y M,v O 
r/k CM ¢*/1 M tamen/tm C 
k/r O x*/x Cf (n.5)/nC m. p. 
10 k/r O 9/p M j/i C 
11 vj/in C m. p. exp.: v, alia manus corr. in ¢c; vij M; ij O ¢c/in C m. pure 
The regularity with which the mistakes occur every fourth year 
reveals that they are connected with the reckoning of leap year. 
Easter was in these years one day later and in the table the errors 
are just the miscalculation of one day (g must be 4: 8 April 1235; 
vi must be v: 27 March 1239; / must be m: 12 April 1243, etc.). 
However, the years are actually not the leap years, but the ones im- 
mediately preceding; the leap years are 1228, 1232, 1236, 1240, 
1244, etc. There may be more than one explanation for these 
errors, but it is unnecessary to enter into this question here. It is 
already clear enough that the author was not very well at home 
with his subject and the proof of this may have been the reason why 
the table was not copied into many pre-Haymonian codices. 


What relation can there be between an Easter table of 1228 and 
the manuscript in which it is found? The easiest way to show this 
is perhaps by an example from other codices. The Easter table of 
the Franciscan breviary in the Chapter library of Padua, B 54, ranges 
from 1235 to 1770.*° According to the inaccurate arguments for 
the date 1227-29 of C, this manuscript should have been written 
shortly after 1235. The codex, however, belongs to the beginning 
of the 14th century and the year 1308, added in the margin of the 
table is much nearer to the date of the codex than 1235. 


The Franciscan martyrologies of Paris, Rome, Vatican library, 
Vatican. lat. 4774,*' and of Mende, City library, 1,°* have in the 


80. Fol. 7%. The table has been published by R. Zanocco, L’Officio di sant’ 
Antonio nei codici della Capitolare di Padova in Le Venezie francescane 1, 1932, 
fasc. 4 (Dicembre) 

81. Cf. H. Ehrensberger, Libri liturgici bibliothecae apostolicae Vaticanae manu- 
scripti, Friburgi Brisgoviae 1897, 180; in the codex fol. 27 and 2¥. 

82. Cf. Chlod. Brunel, Necrologium conventus mimatensis O.F.M. Conv., in 
Analecta tranciscana V1, 6.; in the codex fol. 36 
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introduction, Sciendum est quod qualibet littera alphabeti. que in 
hoc martirologio . . ., the following passage, in both manuscripts 
marked with the date 1254 by the copyist himself: ** Si autem 
Sscire volueris in quocumque die anni quota pronuntianda sit luna: 
vide quotus sit ciclus. Si sit unus sive primus ut in anno presenti 
m.cc.liiij. tunc numerum quem sub.A. reperies . . . The codices 
date from the end of the 13th century. The first folio in the Vati- 
can codex contains a copy of a document to hang on the paschal 
candle, written not before 1286 by the hand that wrote the rest of 
the manuscript: “* 





Annus ab origine mundi vm. cccc. Ixxxv 
Annus ab incarnatione domini m. cc. lxxxvj 
Littera dominicalis BP. 
Terminus pasche pridie idus aprilis 
Dies ipsius x° viij®? kal. maij 
Prima dominica adventus kalendis decembris 
Dies natalis domini feria iiij 
Annus ab obitu sancte clare xx ///// 
Annus a canonisatione eiusdem x ///// 
Annus pontificatus domini pape honorij j 
Annus nativitatis philippi regs francorum //11/ 
































The martyrology of Mende paleographically is contemporary with 
the Ordinaries of Haymo copied into the same manuscript. These 
are to be placed after the general Chapter of 1299, since one of its 
statutes has already entered into the text of the Ordo breviarii.™ 


The result is obvious. No conclusion can be drawn from the 
date of an Easter table in favor of the codex itself. Therefore, neither 
can C be dated by its table. 


83. The same treatise is to be found in the Dominican Ordinary of Humbert de 
Romans. L. Rousseau, O.P., De ecclesiastico Officio Fratrum Praedicatorum extract 
from the Analecta Ordinis fratrum Praedicatorum XIX, 1926-27, 53, supposes that 
Humbert is the author of it—quod probandum—and that the date 1254 indicates the 
year of the composition. The Dominican martyrology in cod. Vatican., Galatin. 836 
has the same treatise. The codex dates from 1426; cf. Ehrensberger, op. cit., 183. 

84. A facsimile of this document is given in B. Kattenbach, A. Pelzer, C. Silva- 
Tarvoka, Exempla scripturarum edita consilio et opera procuratorum bibliothecae et 
tabularit Vaticani, fasc. 1. Codices latini saeculi XIII, Romae 1929, tabula 27, 28. 

85. Fol. 126t-8; cf. v. Dijk, Notae quaedam, loc. cit., 128, n° 77. 
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A more reliable indication is to be found in the Bidding Prayers 
of Good Friday and in the Exsultet of Holy Saturday: ** 


Oremus et pro beatissimo papa nostro. G. utdeus. . . 


Precamur ergo te domine ut nos famulos tuos . . . una cum venerabili 
papa nostro. G. quiete temporum concessa. . . 


The G here refers to the reigning Pope Gregory IX, the friend 
of St. Francis and formerly Cardinal Protector of his Order. Yet, 
once again his long pontificate—March 21, 1227, till August 22, 
1241,—makes exact determination of C impossible. If the lessons 
of St. Francis and the Franciscan ritual take away three or four years 
from the beginning of this period, there still remains a whole decade 
(1231-1241), during which C could have been written.* 


Further attempts to determine these years do not go beyond mere 
probability. The bishop of Assisi, who introduced the new reform 
of Innocent III with the aid of the pre-Haymonian breviary, cannot 
have been one of the Franciscans who ruled that diocese almost un- 
interruptedly from 1247 onwards. A suggestion, however, that C 
was composed in the last years of Gregory IX’s pontificate does not 
seem too far fetched. There is at the end of C, an Ordo ad bene- 
dicendum mensam, which is a not too correct copy of Haymo’s re- 
vision made together with his Ordinaries in 1243-44. The Ordo 
in C is certainly a later addition, yet, it is not only just slightly later, 
but could be even in the hand of the copyist who wrote the volume. 
With another pen and different ink, handwriting often changes 
very much. In any case, the similarity between this addition and 
the rest of the codex is much greater than that between C and the 


hand of Brother Leo, as it is preserved in the few notes written on 
the Blessing of St. Francis.” 


In this connection, moreover, it may be useful to insist once more 
on the judgment of Faloci-Pulignani about the difference between 
the handwritings of C and Brother Leo. A superficial comparison 


86. C fol. CVIt-b; fol. CIXv-b. 
87. It may be noticed that in the Easter table of C and M the year 1231 should 
have been given as x., at least according to the misreckoning, which indeed is still 

to be found in O. Is that a confirmation of the conclusion that C and M were written 
after 1231? In that case the absence of correction in the following years could be 
considered as a sort of terminus ante quem. - 

88. Cf. C. Eubel, Hierarchia catholica Medii Aevi 1, Monasterii 1813, 112. 

89. Cf. van Dijk. I) carattere, loc. cit.. LX, 329 ff, 359. 

90. Cf. A Cresi, O.F.M., La benedizione di fra Leone scritta da San Francesco alla 
Verna in La Verna XI, 1913, 110 ff. 
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is not sufficient to reveal the differences. Both handwritings belong 
to the same period and district. They show the characteristics of 
the Central Italian hands, which still lacked the perfection of the 
Gothic breaking of the strokes. The general impression that I got 
from frequent comparison is: that C was written by an expert copy- 
ist with a steady hand. Though his characters are very small in size, 
they are extremely regular, so far as the Italian style allows, very 
close together and always joined up. The writing as such seems to 
have a tendency to slant to the left. Leo’s hand betrays the man 
who understood the art of writing, but was not used to it. His let- 
ters are irregular both in size and placing. They are rather clumsy 
with a great deal of space between them and show a slight slant to 
the right. 

Some points of detail confirm the general impression, though the 
shortness of Leo’s notes limits the field of observation. C uses two 
sorts of a: the more ancient Carolingian with the upper stroke very 
small or even missing, and the more Gothic form with 
a clear, open, round stroke. All intermediate forms between 
these extremes occur frequently. Leo’s handwriting shows only the 
typical Gothic a. The open stroke is so large as to be rather ex- 
ceptional for C. 

The two forms of “d” in C are either the round one with the upper 
stroke closing the half circle of the lower part in an almost hori- 
zontal direction, or the older straight d, where the top of the 
vertical stroke starts off with a thin line at the left of the stroke. 
None of these types is to be seen on the Blessing of St. 
Francis. Leo’s “d” has the upper stroke bent to the left at an angle 
of about 60° and it shows a tendency to be curled. 

The scribe of C wrote three forms of “s.” The final s is 
in two round forms: that with a small upper eye and a long bent 
stroke continuing below the line is the most frequent. The 
long “s” is robust, the eye is small and bent immediately after the 
breaking. In Leo’s writing there is no final “s” at all, whilst 
the long one is feeble. The upper part continues to the right after 
the breaking, then it curves weakly. 

C has two forms of “g”, distinguished by the under stroke. This 
is either closed and connected directly with the eye, forming prac- 
tically an 8, or it remains somewhat open and is then closed by a thin 
line. Leo wrote a quite different “g” with a curled under stroke 
directed to the left. 
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The abbreviation for the final ws is in C joined with the last letter 
and not more than a half circle. It has never the form of a 
9, which is to be found in the Blessing, where it is written also above | 
the letter and detached from it. 


All these things show the profound difference between the two 
writings. The tradition, therefore, must be founded upon a con- 
fusion of the breviary-missal of St. Clare and the authentic breviary 
of St. Francis, where indeed some additions have been made by 
Brother Leo. 

The tradition that the codex was used by St. Clare may be due 
to her name, in a 13th century hand, on the verso of the last leaf: 
{Ch}laras de civitatis asiscensis {sic}. It seems, however, a mere note 
to try the pen. 

The opinion that the codex was given to the Poor Clares of San 
Damiano, before they moved to the new convent in Assisi (c. 1260), 
could be supported by the supposition that the additions of the fem- 
inine form of address, between the lines of the text of the Francis- 
can ritual for the last Sacraments (Ordo commendationis animae) 


were made by the nuns. However, it seems unlikely that, if such 
were the case, they would have left the precious book to the friars 
who took over the house. 


This argument is weakened by the fact that in the first Class 
Rogamus, fol. CCIII ff., the copyist himself wrote already some 
plural forms of address. So the additions of the feminine form in 
the ritual are not necessarily to be considered as made by the nuns. 

It can then be concluded that the so-called Breviary of St. Clare 
is made up of three elements: the ordinary (and breviary) of Inno- 
cent III, the pre-Haymonian (Franciscan) liturgy and the local 
missal of Assisi. It was written in the years 1231-41, probably 
rather at the end of this period, when a bishop of Assisi reformed 
the liturgy of the cathedral of San Rufino. Later on, the book was 
given to the friars of San Damiano after they had taken over from 
the Poor Clares, when the latter moved to the new convent of St. 
Clare. 

(To be continued) 


A. VAN Dijk, O.F.M. 
Greyfriars, 
Oxford. 
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study of Dr. Sebastian Day’s, O.F.M., work Intuitive Cogni- 

tion, A Key to the Significance of the Later Scholastics 
(Franciscan Inst. Publ., Phil. Ser., No. 4, 1947). The author refers 
repeatedly to some articles of mine, critically but generously. He 
does me the honor to consider my ideas as representative of Neo- 
Thomism. I do not hold a brief either for St. Thomas or his disciples, 
and my reply is, therefore, not in the name of this school, but ex- 
clusively in my own. 


T HE FOLLOWING remarks have been suggested to me by the 


However, I do not think that a purely polemic answer is very help- 
ful; the idea to refute, if I am able to do so, point by point the state- 
ments of the author does not appeal to me. That I disagree with 
him on many and very fundamental points, is natural; were it not 
so, he would not have singled out my studies as a point of departure 
for his criticism. Simply to restate my opinions would be repetitious 
and not advance the discussion. It seems to me that it would be 
better to raise some questions, to refer to some facts, and to draw 
certain conclusions independently of the reasonings so ably worked 
out by Dr. Day. 


There are chiefly two questions concerning which I wish to sub- 
mit some considerations. (1) What does psychology or our under- 
standing of intellectual operations profit, when we admit that the 
intellect is capable of intuiting particulars? (2) Are there any 
facts available which render this proposition untenable and force 
us either to return to the Thomistic position, that is to crediting the 
intellect with abstractive knowledge only, or to devise a third in- 
terpretation, better able to salvare apparentia and, at the same time, 
to avoid the admittedly existing difficulties of the Thomistic con- 
ception? 

The discussion of these two questions wil! allow for incidental 
comments on one or the other of Dr. Day’s statements which I be- 
lieve to be erroneous." 


1. I sincerely hope that Dr. Day will accept my remarks, even where they flatly 
contradict his position, in the same spirit in which he rightly supposed that I would 
read his criticisms. 


47 
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Before proceeding however with this discussion, I should like to 
comment briefly on a point of a more general nature. 


As quoted above, Dr. Day’s work stresses the “significance of 
later Scholastics”. He also mentions that I have, when analyzing 
the Thomistic theory of intellectual knowledge of particulars, not 
made any reference to the views of these later Schoolmen, especial- 
ly to that of Ockham. He is of course right; but I dealt there only 
with such conceptions with which St. Thomas himself is concerned, 
and views which appeared after his time seemed not to be pertinent. 
Dr. Day contrasts the philosophies of Duns Scotus and of Ockham 
with that of St. Thomas. This is obviously a legitimate procedure 
since philosophies may be envisioned in themselves and insofar as 
they are outside of historical time. Usually, account is taken of an 
eventual dependence of a philosopher on the knowledge of his age 
only insofar as factual knowledge influences his particular views. 
Thus, the defects of Aristotelian-Scholastic physics are understood 
as resulting from the state of physical knowledge as it existed then. 
The historians of ideas, at least many of them, have abandoned the 
attitude of contempt which the more “progressive” minds of the 
seventeenth to the nineteenth century used to adopt; they have come 
to realize that the greatness of a philosophical conception is not de- 
pendent on the extent of factual knowledge. They also are aware 
of the precariousness of a position which would consider as final the 
state of knowledge as it exists momentarily.” But when setting 
over against one philosophy of a later time to one preceding it, one 
has to take account of the changes the general mentality of the age 
had undergone. 


Until the time of Aquinas, and at his time, the notion prevailed 
that the universal or general is endowed with a higher dignity than 
the particular. This had been, on the whole, the attitude of all 
ancient philosophers. It is evidenced in Plato’s opposition of “opin- 
ion” and “truth” or “knowledge”. It is back of the endeavors to 
attain clarity concerning the “existence” of the universals, that is, the 
conflict between “realism” and “nominalism”. It has not even dis- 
appeared today; the preference given to “scientific” knowledge in 


2. It is amusing to read utterances of like intent in works written long ago. 
E.g., Gulielmus Parisiensis, speaking of one of his predecessors says, more or less: 
poor man, of course he was wrong, since he had not yet knowledge of the existence 
of the empyreuma. 
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contrast to all other forms; the idea that there is no real knowledge 
but that attained by scientific procedures, is more than reminiscent 
of this preference of the universal over the particular. Scientia est 
de unwersalibus. The goal of scientific endeavor is the discovery 
of the universally valid law. And the desire of science to reach 
laws of an ever greater generality may be traced back to the same 
basic attitude which animated ancient and medieval speculation. 


There is, however, one great difference between the “modern” 
and the old spirit. The former, though aiming at the discovery of 
universal laws, starts from the concrete particular and returns there 
_ for verification of its general propositions, whereas prior ages, all 

Aristotelian empiricism notwithstanding, were somewhat contemp- 
tuous of the particular fact. 


The late thirteenth and the fourteenth centuries saw a great 
change developing. —The emphasis shifted from the universal to the 
particular. The way problems were envisioned became different.* 
It is, therefore, not quite just to criticize an author of an older age 
for not having considered a viewpoint which, according to the gen- 
eral intellectual attitude of his time, he could not envision. Nor is 
it quite just to credit an author of a later time with a discovery he 
could not have made—if one may indulge in such a phantasy—had 
he lived a century earlier. To be Ockham, one needs not only 
Ockham’s mind, one must also live at Ockham’s time. 


It is an interesting question to ask what factors have brought 
about the shift of emphasis from the universal to the particular, a 
process which prepared the way for the rising of science and the de- 
cay of philosophical speculation; the latter, because the influence of 
Ockham notwithstanding, philosophy did not go along with the 
development of the general spirit. This is, however, a topic not to 
be discussed here.* 


There is another general problem concerning which a few words 
should be said before entering into the special inquiry, if for no 
other reason than to introduce the argument to be presented here. 


3. The remarks made above may sound rather dogmatic. I realize that they are 
in need of ample confirmation by historical facts. I cannot, of course, attempt any 
further discussion of these matters. 

4. Much valuable information on this point may be found in H. Heimsoeth, Die 
sechs grossen Themen der abendliindischen Metaphysik, 2d. ed. Berlin, 1934. 
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Dr. Day seems, if I am right, to conceive of a philosophical sys- 
tem as a context of propositions which follow strictly from some 
few axioms, as a system of mathematics can be thus developed.’ It 
is, however, questionable whether this conception of a philosophic 
system is admissible. 

First, one may doubt whether the term of a system can be applied 
with justice to the philosophy of St. Thomas or any other of the 
Schoolmen. To be sure, none of them has created a system compar- 
able to those, say, of Hegel or another philosopher of recent times. 
It may be that the notion of a “system”, in the modern sense, was 
unknown to the thinkers of the past, and that we have no right to 
regret the absence of a thoroughgoing systematization in the writ- 
ings of either Plato, or Aristotle, or Aquinas. It might be that the 
modern notion of a system could develop only after the certainty 
had vanished that the mind is able to apprehend the totality of being 
as it is in itself. A system may be the expression of an attempt to 
re-construct reality in the human mind, to project, as it were, the 
imperfectly knowable order of reality on the plane of reason, or— 


as in the futile but nonetheless grandiose enterprise of Hegel—to 
evolve the whole of reality out of the subjectivity of the “spirit” as it 
manifests itself in the human mind. 


It is perhaps, wrong to apply the criteria of systematic context to 
philosophies which were ignorant of the notion of a system in the 
modern sense. On the other hand, the manifest absence of system- 
atic structure does not necessarily show that it cannot be discovered 
back of the ideas of such a non-systematic thinker. But a system is 
not necessarily one of the types realized in mathematics. It is, there- 
fore, difficult to state which one of the first principles or the “axiom- 
atic” propositions, the validity of which is taken for granted, has 
the right of precedence over the others. It is customary to view the 
doctrines of potency and act, and of matter and form as the two fun- 
damental principles in Aristotelian philosophy. But one might 
consider that the preference for the universal is still more funda- 
mental. Also, it is hardly possible to decide whether the principle 

5. Cf. the work of, e.g., Peano, on which see E. Landau, Grundlagen der Analysis, 
reprint, New York. 1946; or the discussions on the foundations of geometry, which 


were started by the doctrine of Hilbert on “axiomatic thought” on one hand and the 
notion of “intuitive mathematics” in Brouwer’s works on the other. 
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of potency-act precedes that of matter-form, or whether the opposite 
relation obtains. 


I mention this, because Dr. Day, in one passage, feels that St. 
Thomas is guilty of a circulus in arguendo, and because I shall have 
to return to this question of the primacy of principles later. Con- 
cerning, however, the reproach of circularity, one might point out 
that to assume several “axioms” of equal dignity does not entail 
any such circularity, even if these axioms support one another to 
a certain extent. 

**# ## €& * € 


Dr. Day's contention, as the able exponent of Ockham’s ideas 
that he is, claims that the intellect does not know only by way of 
abstraction, and hence universals, but is also cognizant of particulars 
by way of intuition. This intuitive knowledge has no need of a 
mediating species intelligibilis; it is immediate, a direct contact of 
knowing intellect and known object. 


If, however, one asks, how intuitive knowledge of any sort, and 


especially on the part of the intellect, is possible, one does not re- 
ceive a clearcut answer. Also, it seems difficult to me to under- 
stand what is the precise meaning of immediacy. 


One might indeed argue that the same difficulty arises also in re- 
gard to a theory of intellectual knowledge which appeals only to 
abstraction, and assumes the mediation by means of 2 species intelli- 
gibilis. Whether mediate or immediate, the manner by which the in- 
tellect becomes cognizant of any object, universal or particular, or 
the manner by which the object is conveyed to the intellect, remains 
ultimately mysterious in either of the two theories. Then, the ques- 
tion is not to arrive at a perfect elucidation, but to determine which 
theory accords best with the observable facts and offers the simplest 
explanation. (Although one ought to beware of the idea that sim- 
plicity is, as such, already an asset; it may well be that reality is in 
itself too complex as to allow for an adequate rendering in a simple 
theory.) 

The Thomistic conception of intellectual knowledge rests, ac- 
cording to Dr. Day, primarily on the “axiomatic” supposition that 
intellectus est de universalibus, sensus autem de particularibus. It 
seems to me, however, that one cannot well attribute to this propo- 
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sition the rank of an axiom; it is rather dependent on and rests on 
one of greater generality. The latter is the principle that there 
must exist some connaturality between any agent and that acted 
upon. Ommne ens agit sibi simile. Which reads, when applied to 
cognition: similia similibus cognoscuntur. ‘This principle can be 
traced back to Empedocles with whom it appears in the still rather 
crude form, that man knows the element “earth” and the things 
consisting of it in virtue of the earthly parts of his being, and so also 
with the other three elements. The special reference to the ele- 
ments can be abandoned; the notion relevant here is that some such 
connaturality has to exist for rendering possible any “affection” of 
a mental power by an object. 


It is here irrelevant whether the principle of individuation is seen 
in matter, or in the forma haecceitatis, or whether individuation is 
rejected altogether, the particular being envisioned as the only exis- 
tent and the problem viewed rather as that of generalization or pro- 
duction of the universal. The only relevant point is that the par- 
ticular things we encounter in statu viae are material things, and 


that to know them as they are we have to know them in their ma- 
teriality. Hence, in virtue of the principle referred to above, these 
things can be known only by a power which is itself material or, at 
least, somehow implies materiality. Materiality can be known only 
by materiality; and without knowing of its materiality we would 
not know the thing at all. The principle: imtellectus est de univer- 
salibus, etc., is not a primary supposition, but derived from the prin- 
ciple of connaturality. So far as the notion of intellectual knowl- 
edge of universals and the sensory knowledge of particulars is con- 
cerned, the reproach of a circular reasoning seems therefore un- 


founded. 


That the material thing is apprehended in the fullness and con- 
creteness of its being by the senses is no point of controversy. The 
disagreement consists in whether this sensory knowledge of particu- 
lars is an exclusive property of the senses, or is shared also by the 
intellect. 


It seems that the intellect has to know about particulars. But it is 
possible to question that it has to know particulars; knowing about 
and knowing is not the same thing. I shall try to show that it is not 
necessary for an explanation of certain intellectual performances to 
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assume that the intellect knows particulars and knows them more 
or less in the same manner as the senses. 


The senses know (or the mind knows in virtue of sensory opera- 
tions) the particular thing in the concreteness of the thing’s being, 
that is, with all knowable accidental properties and in its materiality. 


It is doubtful whether the notion of a forma haecceitatis, as indi- 
vidualizing principle, can obviate the difficulties the assumption of a 
complete and concrete knowledge of particulars encounters when 
credited to the intellect. This form may well furnish a knowledge 
of particularity, singularity of the thing, but it is not easy to see how 
it can be a basis of a knowledge of materiality. This point need not 
be studied here, however, because knowledge of forms, whether 
specific or individual, has to be by way of abstraction, and the con- 
troversial theory denies the necessity of abstraction and claims an 
immediate, intuitive knowledge on the part of the intellect. 


As has been remarked before, this theory discards the species intel- 
ligibilis altogether. The intellect is supposed to reach out to the 
object, or the object is supposed to be present to the intellect without 
the mediation of any species. What the nature of this immediacy 
is, remains obscure. 


Sensory cognition depends evidently on some demonstrable modi- 
fication of the organism taking place; this modification is said to be 
a psychophysical change, because objectively there are alterations 
in the sense-organs and the nervous apparatus connected with them, 
and because subjectively we are aware of something “happening” 
to us; there is no doubt that we experience the sensible object as 
affecting our mind, as intruding into it, as exercising some sort of 
activity of which we are the more or less passive terminus ad quem. 
Since the sensed object is not directly “in touch” with the receptive 
organs, a mediation between the former and the latter is necessary. 


This mediation is effected by the impact of physical energy on the 
sense-organ. The existence of bodily changes in the receptory 
organs is an assured fact of physiology; it has been evident already 


6. Even in the case of “touch” there is no direct contact of the sensed object 
and the receptory organ, and what actually releases tactual sensation is not the object 
itself, but the deformation of the skin resulting from pressure. Likewise, warmth 
and cold ate not sensed by the warm or cold object contacting the organs of ther- 
maesthesia, but by the flow of warmth from or towards these end-organs through the 
skin. 
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before experimental analysis became possible. Today, we know 
much about these changes and are able to follow them from the 
peripheral organ into the nervous cortical centers. Whatever the 
relation of these nervous apparatus to our conscious awareness of the 
thing, it is clear that it is not the latter which reaches these centers 
and by their alteration enables the mind to become cognizant of the 
thing; what reaches the centers has no “likeness” to the object, but 
stand to it in a one-to-one correlation.” 


It is a mistake to believe that the “image” created in the sensory 
apparatus has to be understood as a “portrait” of the object. This 
misleading interpretation is suggested by certain vivid memory- 
images, be it of sight or of hearing. But there are many such 
memory images which are very incomplete, show no physical simi- 
larity whatsoever with the object they “re-present”, and are none- 
theless perfectly sufficient for letting the mind deal with things not 
actually present. 


The mind is not conscious of these bodily alterations; it does not 
know of the processes going on in the retina of the eye or the organ 


of corti in the ear. It is not more conscious of the processes released 
in the centers. These bodily changes are truly the id guo and not 
the id quod which is known. They mediate somehow between the 
res extra and our knowledge thereof. As far as I can see, there is no 
fundamental difference between the Thomistic theory of sensory 
awareness and that based on the results of modern experimental in- 
vestigation. The one can be translated into the other. 


Sensory awareness is envisioned as the prototype of intuitive 
knowledge. Through the senses we know of the self-presence of a 
thing. The term intuition itself is taken from sense experience. The 
senses tell us—under average conditions—that a concrete thing is 
self-present and presented: this is the essence of intuitive cognition. 


7. We might make use of a notion which has been suggested by W. Koehler in 
a different context. Koehler, to build a physiological theory of Gestalt-awareness 
assumes an “isomorphism” of the configurated object on one hand and the dis- 
tribution of cortical changes on the other. It is not here the question whether this 
notion achieves what its inventor supposes. Nor need we accept it in just the same 
sense as it is conceived. But we may well speak of an isomorphism between the 
object, the changes wrought by the physical energy emanating from the object in 
the sense-organ first, in the nervous apparatus then. I have explained on other 
occasions that this is precisely the meaning of imago and similitudo as the Scholastics 
understand these terms. 
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There can be, therefore, no incompatibility of intuitive knowledge 
on one hand and mediation of such knowledge on the other. In 
other words, if it were possible—provided one had sufficient reasons 
therefore—to maintain the existence of intellectual intuition and 
nonetheless, at the same time, admit some sort of mediation, that is 
the efficacy of a species. This seems to have been, at least implicitly, 
the idea of some medieval “Realists” when they draw a parallel be- 
tween sensory cognition of particulars and intellectual cognition of 
universals. As the senses intuit the former, so the intellect the lat- 
ter, which are conceived as existent realities. But we are not con- 
cerned here with the question of an intuitive knowledge of uni- 
versals nor with that of their ontological status. 


It seems inevitable that one assume some link in-between the 
particular and the knowing power, whether this be sensory or in- 
tellectual. Neither here nor there can the object be as such present 
in the knowing power. It must be somehow “represented”; some- 
thing has to take the object’s place in the cognitive context, so that 
this context and the thing therein become a true similitudo of reality. 


To be present or presented ¢o a mental power is not the same thing 
as to be present é” this power. 


We are not conscious of such a “representative” of the thing (or, 
for that matter of any other content of intellectual knowledge); 
we know only the thing or, generally speaking, the “object” of our 
intellectual performance. Nonetheless, the existence of such a “re- 
presentative” must be postulated. This something mediates between 
the trans-subjective datum and the cognitive awareness thereof. 
It is truly the id quo we know; it is never the id quod. Insofar there 
is a strict analogy of sensory and intellectual cognition. This anal- 
ogy is not suggested, as some think, by a desire for “symmetry” or 
systematic architectonics; it is imposed by the facts themselves. 


If the foregoing reasoning is correct, and one must assume some 
sort of mediation for sensory as well as for intellectual knowledge 
in any case, the question arises what the nature of such a mediation 
might be which establishes a relation between the intellect and the 
particular. One has to bear in mind, as I pointed out before, that 
to “know” the particular implies that it be presented to the know- 
| ing power in the fullness of its being, that is, in its materiality. 
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The mediation between particular known and knowing intellect 
cannot be of the same kind as on the level of sensory cognition. 
This would amount to an incomprehensible duplication of cognitive 
performances, and also entail that the same effect—namely the in- 
tuitable self-presence of the object—would result in two powers 
which per definitionem* differ from one another. Since the effect 
of an agent depends on the agent and on that on which it acts, the 
difference of intellect and sense renders an identity of effect impos- 
sible. Therefore, any identification of sensible and intellectual 
species becomes likewise impossible. 


From the preceding discussion one can, I believe, conclude that 
there has to be (1) a mediating something establishing the relation 
of cognition between knowing intellect and known object not less 
necessarily than on the level of sensory cognition, and that this medi- 
ating something might as well be named a species intelligibilis; (2) 
that this species cannot be the same, either numerically or gener- 
ically, in both instances. 


But how is one to conceive of such a mediation between the ma- 
terial particular and the intellect? All influence the former can ex- 
ercise on the organism is necessarily also of the material order; it 
is physical energy and the transformation wrought by it in the bod- 
ily sense-organs. I see no way by which an affection of the intellect 
by the material object can be imagined. 


The human organism, however, is a psychophysical being; the 
union of mind and body allows for a simultaneous affection of the 
bodily organs and of the mental powers. Reference to this has been 
made before; the species sensibilis impressa is a psychophysical al- 
teration. The only possibility of establishing a relation of the res 
extra and the intellect is through the mediation of those changes 
wrought by the impact of energy first and “expressed” in the sensory 
power then, as the percept and the corresponding phantasm.? 


8. Per definitionem: since the intellect is credited with the capacity of abstraction 
and generally viewed as “higher” than the sense, the difference is acknowledged. If it 
were not, the reference by Dr. Day to the need of attributing to the intellect eminen- 
tius what the lower power can achieve, would become meaningless. 

9. It would need too long a discussion were I to refer to the notion of an abstrac- 
tive activity on the sensory level. It is not to be denied that the partial “stripping” 
of material conditions or the relative dematerialization of the thing, when the phantasm 
is formed, is in a way an analogy to abstraction s.str. But it is not more than an 
analogy. 
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But the phantasm too is material, even if less so than the thing 
in reality. The product of sensory performances cannot enter more 
into the intellect than the material thing. The difficulties the idea 
of intellectual intuition encounters are the same were one to try 
to make the intuited object the phantasm. Of these difficulties I 
have spoken to some extent in an article published some years ago. 
I need not take up this question again. 


But then, the only way out seems to be the assumption that some- 
thing “happens” to the thing as it presented or represented in the 
mind, or rather within the whole human being. What happens 
to the species sensibilis expressa, the percept or the phantasm, is de- 
scribed in a manner too well-known to be described here again, by 


the theory of abstraction, the function of the intellectus agens, and so 
on. 


This theory stands, of course, not by itself; it is most closely re- 
lated to various tenets of Thomistic philosophy. When it is asserted 
that the product of abstractive activity is the universal, it is presup- 
posed that something like a universal nature is rightly assumed. 


It is also presupposed that this universal nature is in a certain sense 
separable from the particular being in which it resides, separable 
obviously not on the level of the res extra, but of the representatives 
of these as they emerge from the process of sensory cognition by 
which the knowing mind “makes its own”, as it were, the object 
whose existential concreteness never can enter into or become part 
of the mind. 


One can conceive of other theories, especially if one abandons 
the principle of an essential difference between rational and sub- 
rational powers. If one places oneself on the standpoint of many 
contemporary psychologists and assumes that there is a continuity, 
first from the merely sensory forms of awareness to the’ conceptual 
operations, and second, that there is correspondingly a continuity 
from animal to human organization, including the mental powers, 
then one may easily affirm that there is neither any fundamental 
difference of sensory cognition of the particular and intellectual 
cognition of either the particular or the universal. The whole dif- 
ference, then, dwindles to one of looking at the same object under 
varying angles, and it may be described as an effect of attention. 
One time, I focus on the thing in its concrete wholeness, another 
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time on a partial aspect, e.g., its color, a third time on what it shares 
of properties with other things.” Such a view can be maintained, 
if one abandons the idea that the universal is something, in one 
sense or the other. Nominalism, in one of its shades, leads ultimate- 
ly to such views. I am afraid that the blurring of the differences 
between intellectual, rational performances, actus humani, and those 
which are common to man and animal, actus hominis, and all the 
consequences resulting from such failure to discriminate, can be ob- 
viated only if at least a minimum of realism, in the medieval sense, is 
retained. Because of such consequences, many of which have actu- 
ally resulted in the history of ideas, I believe that all efforts ought 
to be made for upholding this minimum of realism. 


Dr. Day generously recognizes that I have not tried to diminish 
the difficulties inherent in the Thomistic notion of the intellectual 
knowledge of particulars. I have attempted to indicate a solution, 
differing somewhat from that usually proposed, without giving up 
the basic principles of Thomistic philosophy. It seemed to me that 
there is no need for the intellect to know the particular in precisely 


the same manner as the sensory powers know it, because another 
sort of knowledge apparently suffices to enable the intellect to per- 
form all the acts proper to this power. 


The suggested solution appeals to the curious and not yet suffi- 
ciently studied of awareness of “boundaries”. There is no problem 
in knowing the boundaries between two equally known things or 
classes as such. But the problem arises in its gravity the moment 
we consider it under the angle implied, for instance, in the question 
raised by Kant: what are the boundaries of human reason? How 
can reason determine its own boundaries without, at the same time, 
transcending them and laying hands, as it were, on the unknowable? 
When Kant speaks, in the Prolegomena, of the “thing in itself” as 
a “limit-notion” of reason, he implies that reason has some capacity 
to look beyond its own boundaries. I have referred to Nic. Hart- 

10. It should be noted that, in virtue of such implicit notions, some psycho- 
logists use the term “abstraction” in a sense rather different from that usual in 
Thomism or in Scholasticism in general. They name abstraction any mental process 
by which a partial aspect is made object of mental activity. Thus, they speak of 
an “abstraction of similarity”, referring to the awareness of likeness in various pre- 
sented objects under conditions (e.g., very short time of exposure) which do not 
allow for an adequate apprehension of all features of the objects. It were false 


to criticize these men for misunderstanding the nature of abstraction; they simply 
speak of a different set of facts. 
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mann’s remark that the “transintelligible must possess a minimum 
of intelligibility”, because otherwise we could not speak, let alone 
conceive of it. But it cannot be denied that to refer to the transin- 
telligible is a meaningful statement. The study of Dr. Day offers a 
welcome opportunity to return to this subject.”* 


First, I have to submit a question, which at first sight may seem 
rather shocking because it assumes the questionability of a position 
which is, so far as I can see, generally taken for granted. But it be- 
hoves the philosopher to envision as potentially questionable also, 
and even particularly, the things which are taken for granted, 
thought obvious, or labelled self-evident. One has always to bear in 
mind that we may take for granted things without cogent reasons and 
view them as evident, although they are anything but that; they are 
only things to which we are accustomed; they are “obvious” only 
in the sense that we come across them continuously, and therefore 
neglect to inquire into the guaestio iuris as well as the quaestio facti. 


I ask: Is it true that the intellect knows the particular as such 
and in such a manner that its knowledge becomes comparable to 
that of the senses? Is the intellectual knowledge of the particular 
a knowledge of it in its concreteness and the fullness of its being? 

The main reason for taking for granted this sort of intellectual 
knowledge seems to be the fact that our mind forms judgments of 
which the grammatical subject is a particular: Socrates is a man; 
this thing there is a cat. It is supposed that the intellect to arrive 
at such a proposition must have present both the particular subject 
and the universal predicate. Hence, the intellect has to know the 
particular, and must possess a knowledge thereof more or less of the 
same nature as the knowledge the senses have, because otherwise 
| the intellect could not refer to an actually present thing (this thing 
there). In such an instance, it seems, the intellectual knowledge 
must comprise the object (particular) in the fullness and concrete- 
ness of the latter’s existence. If, however, I form a judgment on 
Socrates, who is not present hic et nunc, the knowledge of the par- 
ticular might be, if one may say so, an attenuated one, distant and 
different from that of the senses, when these are placed face to face 
with the living man Socrates. The mental operation, by which I 


11. Although I have not changed my views on this point, one will easily under- 
stand that they appear to me today in a somewhat different light. And I believe 
that I have made a little progress towards the elucidation of this obscure question. 
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now think the proposition concerning Socrates need not be the same 
as it was in the mind of an Athenian contemporary of the sage, cn- 
countering him on the streets of his city. One might argue, how- 
ever, that this difference in the manner of intellectual knowledge 
(in the case of Socrates as set over against “this thing there”) is 
merely apparent and resulting from the simple fact that our knowl- 
edge of Socrates is rather poor. It will be, however, more to the 
point if another pair of intellectual performances is considered. 


Seeing the cat, I say: This thing is a cat. But I may think 
of the cat also when the animal is not present. I talk to someone 
about my cat; then what I mean is rendered (although never ex- 
pressed in so complete and so complicated a manner) by: The 
thing I could point out to you, were you to come home with me, 
and which I now recall, is a cat. I cannot discover any difference 
in the intellectual or judgmental operations in these two instances. 
All the difference that exists, is not in the intellect or its operations 
but in the total mental situation as it develops in the one and in the 
other case. I believe that one may perfectly distinguish between 
what I may call for the moment the sensory (perceptual, respective- 
ly imaginative) component and the intellectual judgmental opera- 
tion. The difference, then, is not in the latter but founded on the 
introspective evidence that perceiving and imagining are two dis- 
tinct operations. 


ee 


Everybody knows that there is a great difference between “in- 
tuiting” a thing in its self-presence and re-presenting it by means 
of an however well developed memory-image. The judgment of 
the intellect can be founded on either the percept or the image; but 
it is not necessary that the percept be perfectly clear, nor that the im- 
age be a true “portrait” or “copy” of the thing. In many people, the 
imaginative power is rather poor; they are unable to visualize things 
not present or to recall, with some degree of clarity, auditory phe- 
nomena. Nonetheless, their judgments on things absent is not less 
correct than that of those whose imagination presents them with 
fully developed images. Even in the case of people who dispose of 
an effective imaginative power, the highly developed (“photo- 
graphic”) images are not the rule; often these images are fleeting, 
fugitive, ghost-like appearances, which, however, suffice for a basis 
of judgments and even for, what subjectively, is a perfect recalling 
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of a thing once experienced. Our memorative knowledge comprises 
much more than is given in the image itself. 

Be it noted that no intuitive knowledge on the part of the in- 
tellect is needed for rendering this power aware of its judging on 
objects present or absent. For this knowledge it suffices that the 


mind be conscious of the differences of perceptual and memorative 
activities.” 


The judgment as such is independent of the self-presence of the 
thing. I may form evident judgments also on pure figments of the 
mind; if I create in my imagination a fabulous animal, a winged 
horse for instance, I can make true statements on this creature. Sen- 
sory intuition, as it is the characteristic of the external senses, is not 
necessary. And the evidence the intellect has of judging on a real 
or a fictitious being depends neither on such an intuition, but on the 
peculiarities of the total mental situation in perceiving on one hand, 
and imagining on the other. 


St. Thomas does not claim, as I have pointed out in one of the 
previous studies, that the peculiar operation he calls reflexio super 
phantasma is a necessary factor in the intellectual performance of 
judging. He rather is of the opinion that a judgment on particulars 
(Socrates is a man) results from the co-operation of the ratio parti- 


12. It is not the content, the richness in details, the colorfulness or any such 
quality which distinguishes the image from the percept. The difference is wholly 
on the side of the mental performance and its peculiarities, on the side of what 
Brentano-Husserl called “acts” or Stumpf opposed to the “phenomena” (Erscheinun- 
gen) as “functions”. A confusion of image and precept occurs, under average con- 
dition, very rarely if at all. It happens that one may not be quite sure whether one 
perceives or imagines in the case of incomplete sensory data; in such a case one may 
say: I am not sure whether I really see this or that or only imagine it. But this hap- 
pens because there are certain vague visual data and one is not certain whether the 
interpretation given to them is correct or not. A true confusion of image and percept 
can be brought about under quite unusual experimental conditions; normally how- 
ever, an image even if very vivid and complete is not taken for the presence of 2 
thing. This should be considered before one credits the pathological fact of hallucina- 
tion with any relevance in regard to the question of perception and imagination. In 
truth, hallucinations are mostly not at all what psychiatrists believed them to be, 
namely particularly vivid images which, in virtue of their “portrait-likeness” resemble 
perfectly perceptions. Quite to the contrary, true hallucinations are very imperfect 
data, and it is only the interpretation given to them by the diseased mind which makes 
them into realities. The argument taken from hallucinations, be it in regard to the 
questions referred to here, be it in regard to the epistemological question of the 
trustworthiness of our perceptions, should be dropped altogether. It is rather re- 
markable that the same philosophers who are so extremely distrustful of the testi- 
mem of common sense take at their face-value the statements of mentality ill 
People. 
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cularis with the intellect; if this is the case, no intellectual knowl- 
edge of the particular or intuition of it is demanded, because the 
ratio particularis s.vis cogitativa is able, being one of the internal 
senses, to avail itself directly of the percept or phantasm.”* 


One might argue that the intellect has, all the foregoing remarks 
notwithstanding, to know immediately the particular because other- 
wise there can be no evidence of truth or falsehood of a judgment. | 
Truth is the adaequatio intellectus ad rem. Intellectus means, I sup- 
pose, in this context not the mental power but its “product”; in this 
sense intellectus is synonymous to concept, when such one is viewed 
in itself, and to the “state of affairs” expressed in a proposition, when 
the concept is envisioned as related to another or to a particular. 
The res, in regard to a judgment or proposition, is a relation and 
thus an object in a sense somewhat different from that in which a 
particular thing is given this name.“* An insight into the correspond- 
ence of a state of affairs, among real things, particulars, and the 
relation established in the intellect apparently renders inevitable 
that this power have direct access to the particular, insofar as this is 
one member of the relation stated. Suppose, I have a cat called 
Socrates; then the proposition: Socrates is a cat, will appear as true. 
But it can appear thus only if the intellect knows of the cat called 
Socrates. This reasoning, however, is not as cogent as it seems at 
first sight. For the intellect to know that the proposition is true, it 
would suffice that one be intellectually aware of the fact that there 
is “a” cat called Socrates, i.e., that it is legitimate to combine the 
two names. 


The mere awareness that a thing is self-present, therefore per- 
ceived, or represented, therefore imagined, may exist without any par- 
ticipation of the intellect. Although it is true that language is an 
achievement closely linked up with rationality, since no sub-human 
being possesses language in the true sense of the name, it does not 
follow that all verbal utterances are necessarily based on intellectu- 
al operations. The so-called judgment of existence, of the form: 


13. This problem need not be discussed here because I am concerned only with 
the alleged necessity to assume an intellectual intuition of particulars. 

14. A. v. Meinong, accordingly, has suggested that one ought to use different 
mames for the res with which the different mental performances, respectively the 
powers are concerned. He calls “object” the “referent” of sensory activities (including 
en) but an “objective” (das Objektiv) the state of affairs expressed in 
a judgment. 
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There is this thing, is probably made without co-operation of the 
intellect, as long as the predication of a class-name is omitted.® 


When we, as it is generally the case, immediately apply a general 
name to a particular sensed or imagined, the intellect seems to have 
to be cognizant of this particular. This must be so, it is claimed, be- 
cause otherwise the suitability of the general name and the concept 
it designates could never be ascertained. It is here again where the 
controversial reflexio super phantasma comes in. According to the 
theory criticized by Dr. Day, the intellect possesses only an abstract 
knowledge of “the man,” “the cat” in general. St. Thomas says, as 
one knows, that the intellect becomes cognizant of the reference its 
general concept has to a given particular by the intellect retracing its 
steps and finally discovering the particular phantasm as the origin 
of the whole abstractive and conceptual process. 


I believe that to arrive at a further clarification of this point one 
has to take account of certain facts and ideas which, I dare say, are 
not sufficiently considered by psychology.*® One has to assume that 
in virtue of the correlation between mental operation and the ob- 


jects with which this operation is concerned or to which it refers, 
each act of a power is differentiated by its object. Although per- 
ceiving is always fundamentally the same sort of operation, to per- 
ceive colors is not the same as to perceive sounds; and to perceive 


15. The mind is not forced to proceed from sensory awareness to the formation 
of a universal. It may stay on the level of mere sensory awareness. We may “be 
lost in the contemplation” of a thing without going on to classification or generaliza- 
tion. Usually, the habit of naming and therewith of generalization and abstraction 
prevails. But there are cases in which we afe so captivated by sensory impressions 
that we abandon ourselves to them without “thinking” at all, e.g., when listening to 
enthralling music. One can train oneself to forget about intellectual co-operation 
and learn to live, as it were, on the level of unadulterated sensuality. Perhaps, I 
may make use of this opportunity to warn against the belief that introspection is 
easy and to be achieved by everyone. Like all other procedures, introspection too 
must be trained to be reliable. Many mistakes have arisen by the confidence un- 
trained observers placed in their, often casual, observations. Also, it is absolutely 
imperative that introspective evidence be collected from a greater number of observers, 
in view of the manifold individual differences of which one cannot say beforehand 
how and to what an extent they modify inner experience. 

16. Modern psychology, that is. If such things as those I am going to discuss 
are not mentioned in medieval texts, one has to realize that descriptive psychology 
was not a primary concern with the writers of these centuries. However acute their 
observations are, they are used mainly as illustrations and empirical proofs of this or 
that philosophical doctrine. Description for description’s sake would probably ap- 
pear to the medieval thinkers as an idle occupation. There are many problems which 
did not arise within the context of medieval reflection. But since they arise today, 
it is our duty to consider carefully all available evidence. 
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colors is neither the same as to perceive shape or distance. Likewise, 
intellectual operations differ according to the objects with which 
they deal or the region in which they move; thus, it is not the same 
kind of thinking when a mind is preoccupied with a problem of 
mathematics or with one of another kind.’ There is, in medieval 
psychology, one or the other notion which seems to indicate that 
the thinkers of this age were not unaware of these facts; the notion 
of the practical intellect is one of them, as is also the characteriza- 
tion of prudence as recta ratio agendi as set over against the recta 
ratio faciendi, called science. 


The shading or coloring of mental acts by their respective objects 
becomes more visible when one turns from simple performances, 
as the awarness of shape or distance, or also thinking about this 
or that matter, to a consideration of the total response on the part of 
a person to the total situation in which he is engaged. If Fichte’s 
much quoted word affirms that it depends on what a man is, what 
kind of philosophy he has, it is also true that the kind of philosophy 
one has fashions, to a notable degree, the manner of one’s being. 
Not only depends the world-view on personal peculiarities, but the 
opposite relation obtains too. One can base a typology on the vari- 


ous ways of looking at reality as one can correlate these views with 
mental types. 


Once, chiefly by a study of the “worlds” different persons possess, 
one’s attention has been aroused, one discovers that there is an 
enormous wealth of shades within the performances of one and the 
same mental power. These powers are distinguishable not only 
secundum operationes et objecta, but the single operations of one 
power are likewise shaded by the objects to which they refer.”® 


Modern philosophical speculation and psychological inquiry have 
paid but little attention to these facts. One reason may be that ob- 
servation is not quite easy, and that the possibility of such differ- 


17. Particularly, it is one thing to think in purely “symbolic” terms, as in mathe- 
matics, and in terms possessing real significance. It is because of the neglect of these 
facts that the erroneous idea developed that a training in mathematics and science 
amounts to a training of the intellect as a whole. If there is such a generally effective 
training, it is probably rather that attained by grammar and languages than that by 
learning how to operate symbols. 

18. One might consider, in this context, the ideas of C. Spearman on the nature 
of human intellect. He assumes that there is a “general factor, called g, which deter- 
mines the over-all ability of a person’s intellect, and that it is determined more 
particularly by a number of additional special factors, $1,829 + + + 
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entiations must be suspected, perhaps, first before one can discover 
them. Another reason, however, is probably more influential. The 
modern mind, even that of Neo-Scholastics, has suffered the per- 
meation of all modern thought by the philosophy of Descartes. 
Even a man who consciously rejects the tenets of Cartesianism can- 
not help, unless he is particularly attentive, falling under this in- 
fluence. Psychology, especially, however much the individual psy- 
chologist may be sure that no philosophical prejudice determines his 
attitude, has suffered this influence ever since its birth about a cen- 
tury ago. The Cartesian cogito emphasizes exclusively, if one ap- 
plies it to psychological problems, the subjective aspect; the cogita- 
tio alone is important. Descartes ignored the unsolvable connec- 
tion between the cogitatio and the cogitatum. Critical philosophy, 
developing in the wake of Cartesianism, contributed still more to 
this emphasis. It is about time that psychology free itself from the 
allegiance to this philosophy.” 

In consequence of this strict correlation of mental act and object 
it is impossible to attibute to two different operations the same ob- 
ject. One and the same object cannot be known in the same man- 
ner by two different powers. To claim, therefore, that the intellect, 
as a power of greater dignity, must be capable of the same achieve- 
ments as the senses besides those which are proper to the rational 
power alone, appears to me as a statement not only lacking 
foundation in fact but as one flatly contradicting the facts.” 


Even if one were to admit that there exists some sort of intuitive 
ability in regard to particulars in the intellect, the effect of this in- 
tuition cannot possibly be the same as it is on the level of sensory 
performance. But the senses apprehend the particular in the con- 
creteness and plenitude of its being, as hic et nunc et tale. What then 
is left to the intellect to know of the particular? 


It is, I submit, not necessary that the intellect know the particular 
ut sic. The intellect deals with the particular when applying to it 


19. It is not uninteresting to observe that the recent attempt of Husserl to take 
account of the objective aspect ends after all in an idealistic philosophy. Cf. S. Vanni- 
Rovighi, La Filosofia di Edmund Husserl, Milan, 1939. 

20. I have carefully and intentionally avoided quoting any passage in Aquinas 
I might use as a confirmation of my views. As long as it is feasible to plead for 
one’s ideas by referring to facts, one should not shelter behind “authorities”. Ayc- 
toritas autem habet cereum nasum, qui in quamlibet potest flecti directionem; this 
warning by Alanus ab Insulis should not be forgotten. 
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a general notion; it has to be certain that the concept fits to the par- 
ticular. This necessity arises first when a new particular of the same 
species comes under observation and is recognized as “one more in- 
stance;” secondly, when a universal is predicated of a particular. 

In the first case, no intuitive knowledge is necessary. If the in- 
tellect proceeds to abstract a universal from the newly encountered 
instance, it may identify this with the universal abstracted previous- 
ly,” without any immediate intuitive contact between mental power 
and particular object. In the other case, it seems sufficient 
that the intellect be aware of the “total mental situation”, that is, 
of the state in which the sensory cognitive powers are and to be 
able to identify this state with that having occurred previously when 
the universal was formed by way of abstraction. Here, neither, can 
I see a need for appealing to an immediate intellectual intuition. 


In an article published several years ago I pointed out that 
the image or phantasm which is necessarily re-presented when the 
intellect returns to a concept formed before, need not at all be the 
very same phantasm as the one from which the universal had been 


abstractively derived. What is needed is simply some act of the 
imaginative power, not however the reproduction of the very same 
image. In fact, the images which “stand for” a perceived object 
can vary in every instance of reproduction; divers images may func- 
tion as representatives of the same object; the images may be “life- 
like” or fragmentary or even symbolic, so that the phenomenon 
shows no similarity with the original object. 


It is much more the rule that the phantasm reproduced in such 
situations be utterly unlike the object than that it possess a “por- 
trait” quality. However mysterious this may be, it is nonetheless cer- 
tain that these strange, incomplete images fulfill perfectly the task to 


21. Sometimes things are described as if the intellect were forced to abstract a 
universal whenever the knowing mind is cognizant of an object. This is obviously 
untrue. I have pointed out above that the mind may stay on the level of purely sen- 
sory awareness without proceeding to either generalization or abstraction. (Not all 
generalization is abstractive; there is also a generalization by way of a general image; 
this is for instance, the basis of “schematic” drawings, as they may be found in 
many textbooks; the “characteristic features”, say, of the gothic architecture in a historv 
of fine arts are not reproductions of individual windows or spires, but “imaginative 
generalizations” or “general images”.) Another error which occurs frequently is to 
assume that abstraction demands a collection of similar items; but it is not onlv in 
principle possible to abstract the universal nature of a newly encountered thing if it 
comes under observation only once and in one single instance, it is also certain that 
im some cases such abstraction is achieved under such conditions; it suffices to have 
seen one triangle to know the universal nature of triangularity. 
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represent the object. But then, it becomes impossible to speak of 
an intuition on the part of the intellect by which this power would 
be brought in immediate contact with the object.” 


**£# £ & & *& 


I do not and cannot claim to have answered all the objections 
raised by Dr. Day. Neither can I pretend at having presented here 
an exhaustive survey of either problems or facts. Both tasks are 
too big for the space reasonably allowed to an article. Such as it 
stands, my argument justifies, I believe, certain conclusions which 
may be summarized in a few words. 

1. The empirical evidence in favor of an intuitive knowledge of 
particulars on the part of the intellect is insufficient and, insofar as 
it exists, not in favor of the thesis. 


2. If one were to assume that the intellect knows the particular 
intuitively in the same concreteness and fullness as is supplied by 
sensory cognition, this would entail (a) an unnecessary duplication 
of knowledge (which indeed ought to be repulsive to any follower 
of Ockham); (b) a neglect of the fundamental and necessary cor- 
relation of known object and knowing power; (c) a disregard of 
observable facts, as they have been briefly indicated in the foregoing 
pages. 

3. The reasons alleged for the necessity of such an intellectual 
intuitive knowledge are not cogent; the various problems raised can 
be solved also on the basis of a theory which credits the intellect 
with abstractive knowledge only. 


4. The theory of intellectual intuition encounters at least as many 
difficulties as that of which I am made, by Dr. Day, the represen- 
tative and advocate. 


I do not, as I have said before, feel entitled to act as a spokesman 
of the Neo-Thomistic school; I am not at all sure that all- Neo- 
Thomists will approve of my views. But having been thus chal- 


22. The disregard of introspection as a method of inquiry with the “modern” 
experimentalists and the lack of training with the Neo-Scholastics has created the 
rather regrettable situation that obvious problems, very much in need of investi- 
gation, are overlooked. But it is important that they be studied; the experimentalist 
might profit by being made aware of questions he can study with his own methods, 
and the philosopher might be warned not to envision the data he possesses as complete 
and as furnishing all the empirical evidence he needs. 
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lenged, I did not consider it right to remain silent. And I repeat, 
that the procedure I tried to adopt, viz., to present my views in an 
affirmative form rather than by way of criticism, seemed to me more 
fruitful and also more worthy of the kindness and acumen of my 


adversary. 


RUDOLF ALLERS 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 





A FIRST REDACTION OF THE EXPOSITIO AUREA 
OF OCKHAM 


A Critical Comment on Anneliese Mayer, Ein neues Ockham- 
Manuskript (Die Originalform der Expositio Aurea? ) 


CKHAM WROTE several works on Logic. One is the Summa 
QO Logicae, or Summa Totius Logicae, sometimes simply called 
the Logica of Ockham. This is the most widely known and 
distributed work of the Venerabilis Inceptor and is still extant in 
about fifty manuscripts. The other logical works form a group by 
themselves. They are Expositions or Commentaries to various logical 
writings. We know four of them, and they are most probably the only 
ones of this kind composed by Ockham. They are: Expositio super li- 
brum Porphyrii, Expositio super librum Praedicamentorum, Exposi- 
tio super duos libros Perihermenias, Expositio super duos libros Elen- 
chorum. Of these expositions we know eleven manuscripts; one con- 
tains only the Exposition super duos libros Elenchorum, five do not 
contain this work; the rest contain all the mentioned Expositions. 
If we disregard two editions of longer parts from the Expositio super 
duos libros Perihermenias made by the author,’ we can say that there 
exists only one edition of the three first Expositions on logical 
writings, viz., the Incunabula editio of 1496 arranged by Marcus di 
Benevento of the Celestine branch of the Benedictine Order. The 
Expositio super libros Elenchorum has never been printed. 


The fact that Marc of Benevent edited only the three first expo- 
sitions under the title: Expositio super totam artem veterem, also 
known as the Expositio Aurea, should not mislead us to believe that 
Ockham intended these three works to be one work. We failed to 
find any evidence for this in the manuscripts. On the contrary, the 
fourth commentary is added to the others in the same manner in 
the manuscripts as the preceding ones. Fr. Marc of Benevent did 
not edit the Expositio super duos libros Elenchorum either because 

1. The Tractatus De Praedestinatione . . . of William Ockham, Franciscan Insti- 


tute Publications No. 2, The Franciscan Institute, 1945, pp. 104-113. The Realistic 
Conceptualism of William Ockham in Traditio IV, 1946, pp. 320-335. 
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he did not know of it or he did not have at his disposal a manuscript 
which contained it, or because he intended only to publish Ockham’s 
commentary on the “Ars Vetus”. The latter reason was most prob- 
ably decisive for the lack of the fourth exposition in the manuscripts, 
at least for three of them, it would seem. However, the opinion, 
which still exists in textbooks and other publications, that Ockham 
wrote the Expositio aurea super artem veterem and also as a sepa- 
rate work an Expositio super libros Elenchorum, is without founda- 
tion. For this reason, the Ockham-Commission in charge of the 
edition of all the non-political works of Ockham will treat all these 
expositions as one group and each exposition individually. At pres- 
ent, Professor Ernest A. Moody is working on the meen super 
_ Porphyrium. 


Anneliese Maier has recently published a study on the Expositio 
Aurea of Ockham in which she suggests that a certain manuscript dis- 
covered by her in the Vatican library probably represents an earlier 
redaction of this work.” 


A careful study of this article has convinced us that the reasons 
advanced by the author, who has chosen the 14th century and mainly 
its scientific culture as her special field of research, are partly with- 
out any weight and partly in contradiction with well-established 
facts. Since the article was published in the well-known review of 
the Jesuit Fathers in Rome and since the author, too, has gained the 
confidence of students of medieval philosophy, it is to be feared that 
her suggestions may be taken over even as a probability by those 
who have no immediate access to the sources. Hence we are forced 
to the thankless task of criticism. We wish to assure the author 
that in this criticism her suggestions have been taken into serious 
consideration. 


It was Prantl who first cast some doubts on the authenticity 
of the Expositio Aurea, or rather of the printed text of the Expositio 
Aurea which he exclusively used whilst writing his History of Logic 
in the Occident. It is known that his reasons lacked a serious foun- 
dation as we shall see later. Anneliese Maier approaches the prob- 
lem of authenticity from a different angle. She has discovered in 
the Cod. Borgh. 151 (which, by the way, is known to the Ock- 


2. Ein neues Ockham-Manuskript (Die Orignalform der Expositio aurea?), in 
Gregorianum, XXVIII (1947) pp. 101-133. 
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ham-Commission) an anonymous tract on logic. This tract is di- 
vided into three parts which bear the respective titles: Notabilia 
Porphyrii, Notabilia Praedicamentorum, Notabilia libri Perihermen- 
ias. The old Catalogue refers to the entire manuscript as Scriptum 
Guillelmi Auquam super logicalia (p. 103). A closer study led 
the author to the discovery that this work is a kind of redaction of 
the Expositio Aurea; it is only shorter than the work known in the 
edition of Marco di Benevento. All text divisions and most explan- 
ations are lacking. Furthermore, no Notabilia are given from the 
second part of Porphyry’s Isagoge and of the second book of Peri- 
hermenias which, both as the author maintains (p. 103), contain 
only text-analyses (die in der Expositio nur derartige Textanalysen 
enthalten), but no comments of Ockham, which are usually intro- 
duced by expressions as: Notandum, Sciendum, Intelligendum. 
However, the number of such Nofabilia discovered in the work by 
the author, is much less than in the Expositio Aurea as we know it. 
Furthermore, the author of these Nofabilia several times remarks 
that he has omitted less important things (p. 103 s.). In general, 
however, there is a far reaching agreement between the text of the 
Notabilia and that of the Expositio Aurea; usually the Notabilia 
correspond to the comments of Ockham, but sometimes also to the 
text-analysis (p. 104) which, however, are also given as Notabilia 
(p. 103). According to Anneliese Maier, only two rather long 
Notabilia do not have a corresponding text in the Expositio. In 
order to show the correspondence, she presents in parallel columns 
the Notabilia of the first chapter of Porphyry and the corresponding 
parts of the Expositio. The agreement between both is striking; it 
leaves no doubt that the one is dependent on the other. Of the rest, 
she gives only the beginning of each chapter (of Porphyry and of - 
the Praedicamenta), the beginning of a few Notabilia of the first 
book of Perihermenias and finally the two entire Notabilia which ac- 
cording to her are lacking in the Expositio. 


There is no doubt that the author has proven that the Notabilia 
and the Expositio are Redactions of the same work (p. 131). We 
also readily agree with the author that we are not dealing with two 
different Reportationes of the same lectures (p. 131). We finally 
agree that one of the two possibilities has to be chosen, either the 
Notabilia are an Abbreviatio of the Expositio or they are an early 
redaction of the Expositio and the Expositio is an enlarged edition 
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of the Notabilia. She is convinced that the latter possibility has 
more probability in favor of it than the former. These are her 
reasons: 


1) The Expositio Aurea has been considered to be worked over; 
and hence, even before the Notabilia were known, it was suspected 
that there was an earlier redaction. (p. 131). 


2) In the Notabilia such peculiarities are lacking as have 
caused doubts as regards the full authenticity of the Expositio: viz., 
the long, mostly pedantic and clumsy text divisions and text ex- 
planations and the tiresome repetitions in the comments, and above 
all the unequal stylistic presentation. (p. 132). 


3) The most decisive reason, however, is that two long Notabilia 
have no corresponding text in the Expositio. (p. 131). 

Unfortunately, these reasons do not prove the point that the 
author is making. For they are either irrelevant or incorrect. This 
we shall presently show. 


To 1): It is a fact that some scholars have considered the 
Expositio Aurea to be contaminated by additions. It is difficult to 
say how many were of this opinion. It is especially difficult to say 
how many are still of this opinion after Abbagnano has shown that 
the basis for Prantl’s statement to that effect is without any founda- 
tion. Since Prantl’s erroneous opinion and its repercussions still 
seem to have some weight for Anneliese Maier, we are forced to 
expose it again. In Die Geschichte der Logik im Abendlande, v. 3, 
p. 329, note 739, Prantl writes: 


Jedoch am Schluss des Buches (of the printed text, because Prantl used no 
manuscript for Ockham) lesen wir: Et sic est finis tum expositionum super 
totam artem veterem secudum mentem venerabilis inceptoris Guilielmi de 
Occham ... und es ist hieraus nach der iiblichen Bedeutung der Worte 
“ad mentem” zu schliessen, dass das Ganze nicht aus erster Hand von Occham 
herriihrt . . . , sondern allenfalls auf nachgeschribenen Heften beruht;? 
auch wird ja in jenen Teilen des Commentars, welche nicht dem Albert de 
Saxonia angehren, Ofters der “venerabilis inceptor” oder “venerabilis ex- 
positor Occham” selbst genannt (z. B. Praedicam. c. 3 zweimal), und bei 
der arbor Porphyriana (Praedicab., de specie) lesen wir die erg6tzlichen zwei 
Distichen: Sum litis genitrix, solis sed nota peritis, Per me quam plures 
erubuere viri; Sed decus et splendor nitidissimus Occham Ingenio claram me 
facit esse suo. 


3. We have checked all the manuscripts and can only say that “ad mentem Ock- 
ham” is in none of them. 
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Already in 1939 (Franziskanische Studien, 26 (1939), 193) 
we have called attention to the effective and definitive refutation of 
the thesis of Prantl made by N. Abbagnano (Guglielmo di Ockham, 
Lanciano, 1931). We repeat it here even at the risk of appearing 
to be repetitious: 

Abbagnano weist auf S. 28-29 nach, dass Markus von Benevent in seiner 
Ausgabe manches hinzugefiigt hat, aber seine Zus&tze immer sorgfaltig 
durch F. M. kenntlich macht. Markus macht selbst darauf aufmerksam. Es 
heisst fol. 7: “Notandum est hic quod interdum tam in quaestionibus Alberti 
parvi quam in expositione textus quaedam inter has duas literas, scilicet 
F.M., intercepta reperiuntur: quae dicta solum fratri Marco operis correctori 


sunt ascribenda”. Hite Prantl diese Zeilen in dem ihm vorliegeneden Texte 
gelesen, so hatte er sich seine Anmerkung 739 . . . sparen k6nnen.” 


There is, indeed, no reason why this doubt or suspicion of Prantl 
which has no foundation in the manuscript tradition but only in a 
superficial reading of the edition* should even be taken seriously. 
Anneliese Maier is ready to admit that (p. 101). However, she 
seems to entertain suspicion on the authenticity of the Expositio 
Aurea, and in order to mitigate Prantl’s error she points to the fact 
that sometimes Frater Marcus left out “F.M.” when he made an 
addition. That is true in one instance at least. Where the others 
are we do not know. But this instance is so obviously an addition 
and is set off so clearly from the other text of the Expositio Aurea 
that it will not help Prantl very much. The addition is the arbor 
Porphyriana. On top of it is the first distichon found in Prantl’s 
footnote, and at the bottom the other which contains the name of 
Ockham. Perhaps Frater Marcus was so enraptured by his poetry 
that he forgot to add his initials; or, it may be that the transscriptores 
or the printer forgot this notation. It is beautiful to find an excuse 
for a person; an error, however, must not be excused, but eliminated. 
Only scholars who did not make a special study of the Expositio 
Aurea have followed Prantl blindly, the few who consulted the 
manuscripts have thought quite differently. In fact, there is no sign 
of serious interpolations or additions, when we compare the old 
edition with the manuscripts; there are, however, omissions on the 
part of the edition, the text of which is in a rather bad condition. 


4. ‘The printer has even explained how it happened that the notes went into the 
text though Marc of Benevent had them added on the margin of the corrected copy: 
quod ita evenit, quod cum in marginibus utriusque exemplaris quaedam annotata 
essent cum F. M. litteris hinc inde, quae transscriptores putantes ea esse de utriusque 
exemplaris integritate, intus apposuerunt . . . 
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To 2): We are unable to offer any serious discussion of this 
rather vague reason. De gustibus non est disputandum. Others 
are inclined to find Ockham’s Expositio clear and even interesting. 


To 3): The main reason of the author can be easily eliminated. 
The two long Notabilia have in fact a corresponding text in the 
Expositio Aurea, and not only in the manuscripts but also in the 
edition. The author has simply overlooked them. It was easy for 
us to recognize them, since we have published them in the appendix 
of our Study on Ockham’s De Praedestinatione. It may suffice to 
give in parallel columns only the beginning and the end of both. 


Notabilia 


ed. Anneliese Maier Gregor. XXVIII, 
1 (1947) p. 130. 


Item nota quod ista propositio: 
“omne quod est, quando est, necesse 
est esse” de virtute sermonis est sim- 
pliciter falsa, et hoc quia ista non 
potest esse de virtute sermonis nisi 
temporalis vel de temporali subiecto. 
Et si sit... 


. . - Et ita non est de ista: “Omne 
quod est, necesse est esse”, non enim 
sequitur: “tunc® est, igitur 4 est”, 
sit a aliquid quod est, sicut sequitur: 
“hoc tunc est, igitur @ est”, si a sit in 
hoc tempore. 


p. 130 


Item nota quod in propositionibus 
singularibus de futuro, in quibus 
subiicitur praecise pronomen de- 


monstrativum vel nomen simplex: 


proprium . . 

. . . igitur haec est possibilis: hoc est 
nigrum; sed non sequitur; album po- 
test esse nigrum, igitur haec est possi- 


bilis: album est nigrum, et sic de 
aliis. 


Expositio super 1 L. Perihermenias. 


ed. Philotheus Boehner, O.F.M. 
The Tractatus de Praedestinatione . 
. . 1945, p. 109 s. 

Sciendum est quod ista propositio: 
Omne quod est quando est necesse 
est esse, de virtute sermonis est sim- 
pliciter falsa, et hoc quia ista non 
potest esse de virtute sermonis nisi 
temporalis vel de temporali subiecto. 
a 


. .. Et ita non est de ista: Omne 
quod est necesse est esse; non enim 
sequitur: Tempus est,° igitur A est, 
si A sit aliquid quod est, sicut se- 
quitur: Hoc tempus est, igitur A est, 
si A sit in hoc tempore. 


p- 106 s. 


Sciendum est hic, quod in proposi- 
tionibus singularibus de futuro, in 
quibus subiicitur praecise pronomen 
demonstrativum vel nomen simplex 
proprium.. . 


. igitur haec est possibilis: Hoc 
est album, et tamen non sequitur: 
Nigrum potest esse album, igitur 
haec est possibilis: Nigrum est al- 
bum, et sic de alliis. 


5. The reading “tunc” in the Notabilia seems to be an error (of the scribe? ). 


6. The reading “tempus” in the Expositio is certain in all mss. and also in the 
edition. 
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Thus breaks down the entire basis on which the suggestion was 
built that these Notabilia are an early form of the Expositio. They 
are not an original redaction; they are just Notabilia, noteworthy 
excerpts or extracts, made from another work which the writer of 
these Notabilia had before him. If we read his closing note without 
any prejudice, but take it at its face value, it proves that he had a 
work before him in which already Notabilia, viz., the Notabilia 
which he transcribed, were existing. For he says: 

Tanta igitur notata sint de propositionibus de futuro in materia contingenti; 


et in hoc terminantur notabilia primi libri, quae alicuius sunt ponderis, quia 
notabilia puerilia multa omisi propter brevitatem. (p. 131). 


In order to omit some Notabilia puerilia, it is necessary that they 
are already given; at least we should not assume the role of the fa- 
mous medieval “protervus” and take refuge in the certainly not ob- 
vious sense, that possible Notabilia are omitted. 


For the sake of historical truth we would like to add a few minor 


corrections which do not concern primarily the thesis of Anneliese 
Maier. 


On p. 102 she states that the Expositio Aurea in the Mss. is called 
mostly Summa in artem veterem. We have no evidence for this. 


On p. 103, note 9, the author maintains that the majority of Mss. 
containing the Expositio Aurea does not contain the Expositio 
super duos libros Elenchorum. ‘This is not correct, as far as we 
know at present. There is an equal number of Mss. which contain 
them and do not contain them, viz., 5. 


On p. 132, footnote 30, the author refers to another manuscript 
which contains Ockham’s commentary to the first book of the Sen- 
tences. It was of interest to us to learn from the author that this 
manuscript was written by the same scribe who wrote the Notabilia. 
Cod. Borgh. 68 is indeed an Abbreviatio (up to dist. 30) as we 
were finally assured by Msgr. Pelzer and Fr. Julius Reinhold, O.F.M., 
who were so kind as to give us every modern means at their disposal 
in order to decipher the partly erased Explicit. However, before 
this final work, we were inclined to see in this Codex a reportatio of 
Ockham’s first book on the Sentences. We were convinced that it 
could not be an Abbreviatio of the text tradition which is repre- 
sented by most of the Mss. and also by the editions of this work. A 
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more protracted study of the text convinced us that it is an Abbrevi- 
atio, made of the first redaction of Ockham’s commentary on the 
Sentences. Thus it happened that Anneliese Maier had texts of an 
“original form” of one of Ockham’s works in her hands, but never- 
theless rightly concluded that it was an Abbreviatio. The manu- 
script tradition of medieval works can be sometimes extremely com- 
plicated. 


PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O.F.M. 


The Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 





MISCELLANEA 


Franciscana Notes 
A NEWS REPORT ON THE RELICS OF JOHN DUNS SCOTUS 


From the inter-provincial communications Nachrichten aus unserm Fami- 
lienreise, June 30, 1947, of the province of Cologne, we present here a trans- 
lation of the report on the fate of the relics of John Duns Scotus: 


“On the 14th of April of this year at Cologne an inspection of the relics 
of the holy servant of God, John Duns Scotus, took place. Father Marianus 
Miiller, from our province, was present at this event as the Vice-Postulator of 
the beatification. At the direction of his Eminence, the Archbishop, the head 
investigator, Doctor Corsten, conducted the investigation which the medical 
superintendent of the Severin Hospital in Cologne, Doctor Dietlein, per- 
formed in the presence of several members of the clergy of the Cathedral and 
medical assistants. The shrine with the relics of the man of God had been 
placed in the chapter hall of the Cathedral, after having lain for five years in 
the ruins of the Minoriten Kirche, under about four meters of rubble. The 
zinc relic box was about 80 centimeters long and 45 centimeters high and 
just as wide. It had been pressed in. After it had been found a short time 
ago, during the work of clearing away the debris in the Minoriten Kirche, it 
had been preserved in the Treasury in order that the dampness due to the war 
damage that had penetrated into it might dry out. The moisture had rotted 
almost entirely the small wooden coffin that had been enclosed within the 
zinc relic box; in this wooden box was found partly rotted silk, covering a 
long, larger part of the skeleton; but the skeleton although damp, was found 
unharmed. Besides the head, the bones of both arms, both legs, as well as 
those of the spine, ribs, back, teeth, and many of the smaller parts of the 
skeleton were found in good condition. The doctors immediately established 
the fact that he must have been a comparatively young man. Indeed, when 
Scotus died, he had just reached his forty-second year. On top of his head 
lay a document, sealed with the seal of the Cathedral Chapter of Cologne, 
which, however, when touched, fell apart. But enough could be deciphered 
so that the singular bones in question could be enumerated. This document 
in all probability goes back to an earlier official recognition. In order that 
the relics of the holy servant of God might dry out completely, the relics 
were placed in a drilled wooden box in a vault. After a while it is intended 
that these relics be placed in a dignified wooden shrine which will remain 
in the treasury of the Cathedral.” 


BONAVENTURE A. BROWN, O.F.M. 


Managing Editor of 
Franciscan Studies 
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LITTLE KNOWN FRANCISCAN ASTRONOMERS OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES 


The revolutionary solar system of Nicholas Copernicus, which he ex- 
pounded in 1543, has been taken for granted for four centuries. Yet this. 
great discovery was prepared by a long line of astronomers who helped to 
lay the foundations of modern astronomy by contributions to the science 
which from various directions attacked the age-old Ptolemaic system. 


The observation of the lunar eclipses showed discrepancy between scien- 
tific observation and the computation of time in the Church’s calendar. Quite 
early it became evident that the lunar reckoning was erroneous and had to be 
corrected. Magister Conrad of Strassburg first gave expression to this con- 
viction some time about the year 1200. The actual correction was performed 
by the great teacher of the Oxford Franciscans, Robert Grosseteste, later 
bishop of Lincoln (died in 1253). About 1270 several scholars propagated 
the new findings of astronomers at Magdeburg in Germany by compilations 
of reckonings of time in chronological order. 


One of these early astronomers was the Friar Minor John of Gustedt, also 
called John of Saxony. He based his computations on the so-called Toletan 
Tables, drawn up by Arzachel in 1080 in the city of Toledo in Spain from 
which they took their name. Compiling a table upon this basis he adjusted 
the figures of Toledo to those of Magdeburg for the years 1273 to 1291. The 
work of the Friar Minor bears the title of: Computus novus philosophicus. 
It begins with the words: Cum sit intentio ostendere and is divided into two 
parts ranging in the manuscripts from 32 to 37 pages. This astronomical 
work is preserved in four manuscripts: 1. in the library of the city of Luene- 
burg (Ratsbibliothek) dating from the end of the thirteenth century; 2. in 
the university library of Erlangen about 1300; 3. in the Provincial Library of 
Hannover, dated 1342; 4. in the National Library of Vienna, dated about 
1400. In 1281, an unknown scholar continued the work of Friar John of 
Gustedt. Wellnigh two centuries after, another unknown scholar 
compiled time-tables on the basis of those of Friar John of Gustedt (pre- 
served in the Library at Cues in Germany). In 1297, a certain John of 
Saxony compiled a chronological table adjusted to Magdeburg which might 
be a continuation of those of Friar John of Gustedt; it is preserved only in 
fragments, so that the affiliation to those of the Franciscan Friar cannot be 
established with certainty. 


Theodore Ruffi, a Friar Minor, who in 1448 was stationed at Gruenberg 
(Gronenberg) in Hesse-Darmstadt, transcribed there a treatise written in 
1444 explaining the construction of a block-clock with dials which were ad- 
justed for various directions. This treatise bears the title: Notandum pro 
faciendis horologium iacens equidistanter and is preserved in Friar Rufh's 
transcription in the National Library at Munich. Ruffi added a work of his 
own to this copy, namely a design exhibiting the deflections of dials. This 


1. Zinner, Ernst. Die aeltesten Raederuhren und modernen Sonnenubren. Bam- 
berg, 1939, pp. 70-71, 105, note 8. 
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original contribution of the Friar is an important addition to astronomical 
science and figures as a milestone in the history of astronomy. Friar Ruff 
transcribed, between 1447 and 1450, a chart showing the movements of sun 
and moon and a treatise showing how to construct a dial directed to the south. 
Both copies are preserved in the Munich National Library.? 


Magister H. Collis of Strassburg is the third Friar Minor who made con- 
tributions to the science of as.conomy. In 1456, he wrote the treatise: Sems- 
diametrum horalogii equinoctialis which describes the construction of a 
south and horizontally directed dial with 47 degrees of elevation of the pole 
erected at Hall in Tyroll. The fourth section of this treatise sets forth how 
the deflection of a wall can be established from the east-west direction with 
the help of the Indian Circle or of a compass and how to take account of the 
deflection in the construction of dials. A later copy of this treatise written 
about 1466 is preserved in the National Library at Vienna. Friar Collis 
was probably a disciple of Master Martin, a lay teacher at Hall in Tyrol who 
was famous for constructing dials.® 


These Franciscan Friars, like scores of contemporaries, cannot be credited 
with works of monumental importance, yet their painstaking labors have 
contributed to a certain extent to lay the foundations for the erection of the 
great building of astronomical science and thereby have become instrumental 
to the later great creations of Copernicus and his successors. 


In this connection, we may mention that some dials constructed for the use 
of Friars Minor in the fifteenth century are still extant. Master Martin, men- 
tioned above, in all probability constructed the dial on the tower of the Fran- 
ciscan Church at Bozen, in Tyrol, some time about the year 1470. Orientated 
to the south it indicated the hours from 6 A.M. to 6 P.M. Since the pole-stick 
is missing, it does not do any service. On the tower of the former Franciscan 
Church of Muehlhausen, in Saxony, the old dial is still functioning. In the 
church is a dial placed on the first pillar in the west; it is orientated to the 
south and was placed there in 1558. On top of this dial is placed another 
dial constructed in the seventeenth century but its pole-stick is missing.* 


THE DEVOTION TO THE HOLY NAME OF JESUS AND 
SUPERSTITION 


Devotion to the Holy Name of Jesus is so well-established in the Church 
that people cannot understand that there ever could have been a controversy 
on the orthodxy of this eminent Catholic practice. Yet, things were different 
in the fifteenth century, when St. Bernardine of Siena began to preach this 
new devotion. Even the pope, Martin V, disapproved of the devotion till St. 
Bernardine, St. John of Capistran and other Friars in a debate with a large 


2. Zinner, op. cit., pp. 59, 77, 101, 104, 106, note 10. 
3. Zinner, op. cit., pp. 79, 107. 
4. Zinner, op. cit., pp. 79, 109, 116. 
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group of learned theologians vindicated the Catholic character of the new 
devotion. Only a few details are extant about this memorable debate of 
1426 which definitely introduced the devotion to the Holy Name of Jesus 
into the Church.? 


To understand how such a formidable opposition could arise, it must be 
recalled to mind the widespread superstition rampant at the time. From 
paganism the superstition was introduced into the early Church to attribute 
to certain passages of the Bible a positive miraculous influence against evil 
spells or sickness. Among the earliest Christian amulets we find a medal on 
whose reverse is depicted a she-ass with colt surrounded with the legend D. 
N. IHV XPS DEI FILIUS.? During the Middle Ages a considerable number 
of passages of the Gospel, in which the name of Jesus occurs, was abused for 
magical purposes. Sometimes it is difficult to decide whether the Sacred 
Name is used in a pious or superstitious way. Yet, an accumulation of fav- 
orite magical texts will leave no doubt as to their superstitious use. 


A case in point is a colored woodcut executed a few years after the death 
of St. Bernardine of Siena and exhibiting the monogram of the Holy Name 
of Jesus in the lower half and a crucifixus in the upper half. Above the cross 
is placed the inscription in full letters: “Jhesus nazarenus rex iudeorum.” 
This title appears frequently in charms all through the Middle Ages as a pre- 
Servative against sudden death. This wonder-working title is also found on 
many brooches of the 14th and 15th centuries as a protection from evil®. As 
late as the year 1747, a German book of superstitious prayers states that this 
glorious title “Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews”, is most powerful against 
witchcraft, sorcery and perils of every kind, whenever one carries it with 
him and recites it in times of danger with great confidence.* Under the right 
arm of the crucifixus we read: “Jesus autem transiens per medium illorum 
ibat.” This is another wonder-working phrase widely used in the Middle 
Ages as a prophylactic on coins and jewels and in charms. John Mandeville 
wrote about 1370: “As Christ passed through the Jews, so men will pass 
through thieves on their journey and through enemies, when they say these 
words.” This magical inscription appears quite frequently on finger-rings. 
Under the left arm of the crucifixus are placed the words: “Si ergo me quaeri- 
tis, sinite hos abire.” These words are charms corresponding to the “Jesus 
autem transiens,” intended to protect against all evil influences. 


The medallion in the lower part bears in the centre the monogram of the 
name of Jesus (ihs) surrounded with rays of light and on the outer border 
is placed the legend: “In nomine Jesu omne genu flectatur celestium, ter- 
restrium et infernorum.” This quotation seems to be quite devotional, yet 
in conjunction with the magical inscriptions of the upper part cannot be 


1. Hofer, John. St. John Capistran, Reformer, St. Louis, 1943, p. 62. 

2. Kraus, F. X. Real-Encyklopaedie der christlichen Alterthuemer, vol. 1, Frei- 
burg, 1882, p. 50. 

3. Evans, Joan. Magical Jewels of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. Ox- 
ford, 1922, p. 128 sq. 

4. Geistlicher Schild gegen geittliche und leibliche Gefaebrlichkeiten allzeit bei 


sich zu tragen. Prag. 1747, p. 6. A goodly number of superstitious prayers of this 
book are credited to Capuchins. 
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taken in any other sense as being a charm and protection from all evils. Thus, 
the man who tacked the woodcut on the wall of his house, had in it a four- 
fold charm which was supposed to protect him against demons, spirits, thieves 
and all perils of soul and body. This woodcut which has all the ear-marks of 
superstition was reproduced in Buchberger’s Lexikon fuer Theologie und 
Kirche in 1935° as a specimen of genuine devotion to the Holy Name of 
Jesus. Considering the vast mass of charms and superstitious prayers in 
which the sign of the cross and the Holy Name of Jesus was abused in the 
fifteenth century, we cannot but admire the heroic courage of St. Bernardine 
of Siena who propagated an apparent superstitious practice of the people as 
an orthodox devotion. On the other hand, we can understand why so many 
theologians opposed this innovation of the Franciscan Friar. If the future 
brings forth a detailed history of fifteenth century superstition, we will be 
able to do justice to the Franciscan Friars who dared to introduce the devotion 
of the Holy Name into the Church against tremendous opposition. 


MEDALS OF ST. BERNARDINE OF SIENA 


In 1438 the first commemorative medal was cast by Antonio Pisanello, at 
Ferrara, in Italy. The medals were usually in the form of a coin but a little 
larger; they were not meant to pass as money in commerce but were exclu- 
sively intended to be memorials of persons or events. The front or obverse 
of the medal bears, with a few exceptions, the portrait of the person honored 
by the medal. The reverse is decorated by some device of a personal or histori- 
cal nature. Ninety-nine out of a hundred old examples of medals were 
pierced for eventual suspension on a person. 


The first man honored by having a medal cast was the Greek emperor 
John VIII, Palaeologus, in 1438. Six years later, St. Bernardine of Siena was 
honored by having a medal cast at the occasion of his death. The medallist, 
Antonio Marescotti, of Ferrara, executed this work of honoring the popular 
preacher. Three pieces of this medal are preserved, one bears the date 1444. 
The portrait on the front has the appearance of having been based on a 
death-mask and the medal must have been made just after the death of the 
Saint. The portrait shows a bust clad in the habit, the capuche is drawn over 
the head, the eyes are closed, a book is clasped in arm and there are indications 
of a halo. Around the portrait runs the legend: Coepit facere et postea do- 
cere. On the reverse is shown the trigam of the name of Jesus (yhs) in a 
| flaming halo. The top of the h is formed into a cross with the four letters 
IN RI: initials of the inscription, Jesus Nazarenus Rex Iudaeroum. On the 
|} margin is placed all around the legend: Manifestavi Nomen (sic) Tuum 

Hominibus (John 17, verse 6) and the name of the medalist. The medal 
has a diameter of 77 mm, ie. a little more than three inches. The cross on 
top of the middle letter (h) of the trigram was necessitated by the papal 


5. Vol. VII, col. 434. 
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decree which prescribed that a cross has to be attached to the trigram of the 
Holy Name of Jesus to avoid the accusation that the people were adoring 
the three letters. Yet, this legislation did not obviate all dangers of supersti- 
tion as is shown by the initials of the wonder-working title on the cross. 
Since these letters occupy a very inconspicuous place, they must be considered 
as conventional and not as magical. The St. Bernardine medal was made of 
bronze and not of precious metal, as it was intended for a large circulation 
among the people. The perforation served the purpose of having the medal 
suspended on the person. In the Corpus of Italian Medals of the Renaissance 
before Cellini, edited by George Francis Hill in 1930, the St. Bernardine 
medal is reproduced as no. 84 in the chronologically arranged work. The 
specimen once owned by Gustave Dreyfus of Paris was acquired in 1930 by 
Sir Joseph Duveen and is described by G. F. Hill in: The Gustave Dreyfus 
Collection of Renaissance Medals, Oxford, 1931, as no. 31, on page 24. About 
the St. Bernardine medal treat in connection with the eight other medals 
cast by Marescotti Forrer, cfr. Dictionary of Medallists, vol. III, 1907, Hill, 
Corpus, pp. 22-26, and Hill in Allgemeines Lexikon der bildenden Kuenstler, 
vol. XXIV, Leipzig, 1930, p. 87, S. V. Marescotti with incidental biblio- 
graphy. 


THE MILITARY ORDER OF KING ST. LOUIS OF FRANCE 


In imitation of the Religious Military Orders, the civil rulers founded secu- 
lar military Orders to strengthen their position by alliance with the feudal 
lords or by rewardng faithful nobles with coveted decorations and privileges. 
Dating from the fourteenth century, fraternities of lay knights were estab- 
lished with statues, patronal feasts, and costume modeled on those of the 
Religious Orders of Knighthood. In modern times those secular Orders grad- 
ually lost their semi-religious character: the religious costume was replaced 
by the military uniform and the insignia or badges remained as decorations. 


A secular military Order of this description was founded in 1693 
by King Louis XIV of France under the patronage of the Tertiary King, St. 
Louis IX of France. This Ordre Royal et Militaire de Saint-Louis was divided 
into three classes: grand-cross, commanders and knights. The number of 
members of the first and second class was very much restricted. In 1779, the 
number was limited to forty grand-crosses and eighty commanders. The 
insignia consisted of a golden cross with white email borders, at the four 
arms a form of eight points with lilies. The medallion placed into the centre 
bears a representation of the picture of St. Louis surrounded with the inscrip- 
tion: Ludovicus Magnus Instituit 1693. The ribbon was of red color. The 
investure with the insignia was accompanied with a grant of a gratification 
ranging from 300 to 6,000 livres. Admission to the Order was conditioned 
on a protracted military service as officier ranging from ten to twenty-eight 
years. It was not demanded that the candidate be a nobleman but it was 
necessary that he professed the Catholic religion. The king was by right 
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the grand-master and the royal princes, marshals, and admirals were enrolled 
as a matter of course. In 1771, Louis XV created medals for the inferior 
officers and privates which entitled them to a raise in salary. In 1793, the 
Military Order of St. Louis was abolished by the French Revolution but, re- 
stored in 1815, it was finally suppressed in 1830. The institution of the 
Order of St. Louis kept the memory of the Tertiary-King and Saint ever fresh 
among the rank and file of the French army and navy. The decorated officers 
carried the picture of St. Louis in their insignia on the battle-fields of four 
continents. In America, the picture of St. Louis was proudly exhibited by the 
French officers when they celebrated in October of 1781, the decisive victory 
of Yorktown. Before the memorable event, French officers operating in 
Canada and the Mississippi Valley would march to church on feast-days dis- 
playing the medallion with the picture of St. Louis on their breasts. And in 
the correspondence of the French officials of the colonies with the home gov- 
ernment, the petition of deserving officers for the Cross of St. Louis forms an 
ever recurring topic. The reports of the commanders in drawing up lists of 
the rank and file and did not forget to mention that a certain officer belonged 
to the military Order of St. Louis. The medals bestowed on the inferior 
officers and privates were just as much coveted as the insignia of the Order 
by the higher officers. The Baron de Closen describes in his journal of the 
campaign in the American revolutionary war how Louis XVI was very liberal 
in the distribution of these medals to create enthusiasm among his troops for 
the American campaign. Thus, the picture of the Teritary King proved an 
inspiration to the French and German auxiliaries who assisted in the estab- 
lishment of the United States of America. 


JOHN M. LENHART, O.F.M. Cap. 


St. Augustine’s Monastery, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Main Problems of Philosophy. An introduction to philosophy. By 
Oswald Robles. Translation from the Spanish and introduction by Kurt 
F. ~~ Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1946. Pp. xi + 
200. $3.00. 


From the original Spanish title: Propedéutica filoséfica: Curso de imtroduc- | 
cién general a la filosofia, it would seem that this work is intended to be a 
text-book for use as a general introduction to philosophy. The author him- 
self (p. 185) speaks of it as an introduction which attempts to avoid the 
pitfalls of cheap popularization, and warns that it requires “further explana- 
tion and commentation, by means of collateral reading as well as through the 
aid of a competent teacher.” Yet one hesitates to recommend the book un- 
reservedly to American colleges. 


Such a judgment, however, should not be taken to indicate a disapproval; 
it does not mean that the book contains any faulty philosophy, or even that 
it lacks the philosophical method, or that it will not capture the interest of 
the student, given the guiding hand of a good teacher. But it contains much 
strong meat that might prove beyond the assimilative capacity of philosophi- 
cal babes. Certainly, philosophy is not subject to popularization nor can it 
be reduced to a delightful pabulum even for beginners. But if the task of 
a course in “Introduction to philosophy” is to lead the mind of the student 
into philosophy and prepare him to philosophize, then the approach should 
be more gradual than that followed by Dr. Robles. The reviewer confesses 
he is of the school that holds that students must be introduced to philosophy 
by way of dialectical inquiry, by awakening the “wonder” of the student, by 
showing him philosophy in the making. Doctor Robles, it is true, does use 
a semi-historical introduction to the different problems, but to my mind he 
plunges the beginner too soon im medias res, with the result (I fear) that the 
tyro will be confused by divergent opinions, or lost in historical facts that 
are sometimes so compressed as to be unclear (e.g., p. 34; p. 52). Never- 
theless, we must grant that the test of such a book is in its actual use in the 
class-room. 


But apart from this particular problem, the work is very commendable. 
From start to finish it is packed with interesting and provocative discussion 
that will help even professors of philosophy; it will supply them and their 
students with new approaches to the branches of philosophy, especially the 
theory of knowledge, metaphysics and the Scholastic evaluation of axiology. 
It will help in a rapprochement between Scholasticism and the more im- 
portant non-Scholastic contemporaries who are made to contribute toward 
the general doctrine of the author. 


84 
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But I find myself strenuously objecting to several statements, usually in 
the paragraphs given over to historical details. One wonders if the author 
or the translator is responsible for some of them. Besides the corrections 
and strictures which Father J. J. Rolbiecki has listed in his review of the work 
(Thought, 22: 86 (Sept. 1947), 542-543), 1 would note the following: 


1. Ina strict Aristotelian division of sciences, economics is properly sub- 
ordinated to Pblitics (p. 28; cf. Ethic. Nicom. I, ii, 1094b4ff). 

2. Many will not agree with the description of the nature of Scholasti- 
cism (p. 39ff), nor the inclusion of Réné Descartes among proponents of 
Christian philosophies (which are defined as rational syntheses which can 
be harmonized extrinsically with Christian dogma, #bid.): else Descartes’ 
works would hardly rate the Roman Index. It would seem that the common 
element of Scholasticism was the use of the dialectical method of Aristotle, 
and that it should be described as that philosophical (and, a fortiori, theologi- 
cal) movement which arose out of the use of the Aristotelian dialectic, 
rather than as a doctrinal eclecticism of synthetic character (p. 40). I fail 
to see verified in actuality the charge that the philosophers of the scholastic 
decadence carried the scholastic method to such extremes as to make it sterile 
and deprive it of its originality (p. 41). The truth of the matter is that the 
Scholastic method of the thirteenth century is quite radically changed by the 
end of the fourteenth century, and seems far from sterile in Peter of Candia, 
the Erfurt School, William of Vorillon, etc. 

3. Dr. Robles does not pass too just a judgment on the Sophists (p. 46); 
their name does not mean “wise men,” but “those who made profession of 
sop PL 

4. I should like to consult the original of the expression: “worldly on- 
slaughts [on Saint Thomas’ doctrine] of many errors.” Off-hand, I would 
take it the author meant secular in the sense of age-long, not worldly! 

5. Tabula vase (p. 52) is not Aristotle’s description of the soul or in- 
tellect, as is so often said. 

6. The translation of a sentence from John of St. Thomas (p. 66) does 
not agree with the Latin quoted; in fact, the English is at direct variance 
with the original. 

7. There is an unpardonable number of errors in the historical treatment 
of Aristotle (p. 86ff), which could have been avoided by the use of Prof. 
Werner Jaeger’s classical work on the Philosopher. No one believes today 
that the Metaphysics of Aristotle “issued from the mind of its author in full 
armor and perfect shape, in the manner in which, according to the legend, 
Minerva was said to have sprung into life from the head of Jupiter” (p. 90). 
Historians know of no commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics by Alexander 
of Hales (p. 92)! And they would hardly rank the work of the Commen- 
tator, Averroes, among the lesser commentaries (p. 93). The bibliography 
should list (sbéd.) the manual edition of Aristotle by R. McKeon (Random 
House, 1941). 

8. I am sure many Thomist eyebrows will be raised when their owners 
read that “the third degree of abstraction is properly speaking the essence” 
(p. 95). Even though this is qualified in the following sentence, it would 
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still leave metaphysics the science of essences. The same page carries 
several egregious blunders in translation: extra suas causas is rendered as 
“aside from its causes;” to speak of Physics as “a knowledge of essences 
which are attached to concrete and sensible reality,” etc. is a far cry from | 
ens concretum quidditati sensibili, which it is supposed to stand for; “em- 
bodied in” or “concretized in” carries much more connotation than “attached 
to.” Finally, “the fundamental psychological reflection” [ie., the study of 
living corporeal substances] makes little sense in English. 

9. Lastly, the book repeats the usual accusation of fideism apropos William 
Ockham, and reveals a lack of knowledge of the life of the Venerabilis In- 
ceptor when the author tells us that William’s political entanglements in- | 
fluenced (“cast their shadows on”) his philosophical and theological specu- 
lation. (p. 137). One has only to study Ockham’s Sentences I, d. 3, q. 2, to | 
realize the error of denying to him any natural knowledge of God; thus: 


Essentia divina vel quidditas divina potest cognosci a nobis in aliquo 
conceptu sibi proprio, composito tamen, et hoc in conceptu cuius partes 
sunt abstrahibiles naturaliter a rebus. (Ibid., F-G). 

There is no intuitive knowledge of God im statu isto; we are limited to 
conceptual knowledge drawn from creatures. Is this fideism?—Ockham’s 
philosophical works, and certainly most of his theological works, were com- 
pleted long before he and Cesena and company fled Avignon that fateful night 
of May 26, 1328. (Cf. P. Boehner, The Tractatus de Successivis, etc., p. 16ff.) 


These observations are intended only as healthy criticism of a good book, 
one that the reviewer has enjoyed reading, one that will help other lectors 
and professors also in their attempts to clarify philosophical thought for bud- 
ding Aristotelians. But enthusiasm as well as piety does not dispense with 
technique, even in minor points of historical detail. 


IGNATIUS BRADY, O.F.M. 
Duns Scotus College, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Psychoanalysis and the Social Sciences. An Annual ed. by Geza Roheim. Vol. 
I. New York: International Univ. Press, 1947. Pp. 427. $7.50. 


The last years, says the editor, have brought an hitherto unknown co-opera- 
tion of anthropology and psychoanalysis, and this annual intends to further 
this co-operation still more. He claims that “psychoanalysis has so far been 
successful in interpreting the data collected by anthropology, folklore, myth- 
ology, religion, art, literature, history, and sociology”. Indeed an impressive 
list. However, one wonders who judges on the alleged successfulness. Ob- 
viously, the psychoanalysts and those scholars who, working in other fields, 
have seen reason for accepting the psychoanalytic statements. (It must be 
noted, that the name of psychoanalysis is used by Roheim and the other con- 
tributors exclusively for Freud’s doctrine, which truly is the only correct use.) 
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A reader unacquainted with the actual state of affairs is led to think that 
psychoanalysis has met the approval of all representatives of the disciplines 
enumerated and that its “successful interpretations” have become the recog- 
nized view. This, however, is not the case; there are many outstanding 
scholars, in all these fields, who consider the psychoanalytic interpretations 
as highly fantastic and wholly unfounded. Particularly, it must be noted that 
these interpretations presuppose that Freudian psychology be demonstrated 
as true, and that his views on primitive mentality, social forces, theory of 
civilization, and so on, be found in accordance to ascertained facts. The 
numerous criticisms which have been raised from many sides against the 
psychological tenets of Freudism and against its peculiar notions on sociologi- 
cal, anthropological, etc., matters are, as is usual with the psychoanalysts, 
simply ignored. 

As far as the articles contained in this volume report on actual observations, 
they are valuable. But this applies almost exclusively to C. Kluckhohn’s 
study on “Some Aspects of Navaho Infancy and Early Childhood”. Most of 
the essays deal in a very arbitrary manner with a material which one more 
often will feel to be rather incomplete. Articles like that by E. Hitschmann 
on “New Varieties of Religious Experience”, by E. Bergler on “Psychoanalysis 
of Writers”, by R. Sterba on “Some Psychological Factors in Negro Race 
Hatred” are typical of the way psychoanalysts handle their material. These 
articles are of the same kind as were many previously published. They denote 
the same lack of criticism, the same utter disregard for other views, and the 
same “sectarian” attitude in regard to the words of the master one has come to 
know as a characteristic of all literary productions of this school. Further- 
more, they all present their problems from an exclusively psychological angle. 


It is characteristic for psychoanalysis (but for several other schools too, 
and perhaps even to a notable degree of general mentality today) that every 
phenomenon of individual or national life is viewed from the subjective angle 
only. The possibility that an idea may be true, or a behavior right, inde- 
pendently of the psychological factors conditioning their emergence, is never 
considered. The psychoanalysts have never understood that, to use the words 
of the late John Laird “a genetic argument is on nothing but on genesis”, that 
is to say, the most complete knowledge of how and why something happened 
in a life, e.g., the creation of a work, the conception of an idea, and so on, 
does not tell us anything about the nature of the thing. Works of art have 
properties whose appreciation cannot be made on the basis of “psycho- 
genetics”, and the truth of ideas is not dependent on their psychological ante- 
cedents. This confusion of subjective and objective analysis becomes evident, 
for instance, in Hitschmann’s article. Suppose it were true that “beneath 
the historical sequences of religious ideas and attitudes, the activity of the 
Oedipus complex is clearly present”. True or not, this statement has not the 
slightest bearing on the objective truth and validity of religious attitudes. 


Dr. Hitschmann “analyzes” religious experience in men like Werfel, Albert 
Schweitzer, Schopenhauer, and A. Comte; others, among whom are Gandhi, 
Goethe, and Samuel Johnson. However different the personalities, the re- 
sult of analysis is practically the same in all cases: unconscious guilt, rebellion, 
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and anxiety. The evidence submitted is, however, so slender that it ought to 
be unsatisfactory even in the eyes of some more exacting psychoanalysts. 


This reviewer wants to emphasize that the reproach of excessive subjectiv- | 
ism and the consequences it engenders is not based on any prejudice against | 
psychoanalysis. Although there are sufficient reasons for considering the 
amount of truth contained in Freud’s doctrine as infinitely smaller than his 
followers, admirers and various kind of “fellow-travellers” believe, the objec- 
tion raised here would be valid, even if all teachings of Freud were true and 
acceptable. It is a false methodology which makes psychological factors the 
only important ones. One might as well argue that the whole progress of 
nuclear physics achieved in the last years can be satisfactorily “explained” as 
products of the “destructive instinct” or of some exteriorization of the 
“death instinct”. One ought to realize that the conditions which give rise 
to a phenomenon are not to be identified with its essence. 


Nowhere is this confusion so apparent than in psychoanalytic writings. 
One is easily convinced of this when reading, e.g., R. M. Loewenstein’s con- 
tribution on “The Historical and Cultural Roots of Anti-Semitism”. Al- 
though the title mentions historical and cultural roots, what one is told is 
chiefly of the nature of psychological analysis; the Jews play a role in the 
“conflicts of the ego with outer reality, of the ego with the id, of the ego with 
the super-ego”. Where one finds truly sociological analysis, sometimes very 
interesting (as in E. Kris and N. Leites’ contribution on “trends in Twentieth 
Century Propaganda”), the authors feel that they have to translate their find- 
ings into the language of Freudism, a process which clarifies things only to 
him who has previously accepted the doctrine. 


On the whole, in spite of some valuable details, this “Annual” will hardly 
have anything new to say to the convinced psychoanalyst, and hardly any- 
thing of importance to one who considers the Freudian system as factually 
unfounded and logically unsatisfactory. 


RUDOLF ALLERS 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


As the Morning Star. By Marion A. Habig, O.F.M. New York: The Declan 
X. McMullen Co., and Franciscan Institute, St. Bonaventure, N. Y., 1947. 
Pp. 218. $2.75. 


Father Marion Habig is known to most of our readers as the former editor 
of Franciscan Studies and as the author of several works including The Fran- 
ciscan Pere Marquette, Heroes of the Cross, Man of Peace, Pioneering in 
China and Race and Grace. His latest work treats of the passing of our be- 
loved Saint Francis and is appropriately based on the words of the author of 
Ecclesiastes (50:6-7): “He shone in his days as the morning star in the 
midst of a cloud, and as the moon at full. And as the sun when it shineth, 
so did he shine in the temple of God.” 
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This book is a study of the final years of Saint Francis’ life. Father Marion 
studies the life of the Saint from his own original viewpoint and portrays 
him as he appears from documents. Therefore, the book is not a complete 
life of Saint Francis nor does it pretend to describe the life of the Saint as 
Father Cuthbert’s The Life of St. Francis of Assisi or Jorgensen’s St. Francis 
of Assisi, a Biography. \t is a book pregnant with lofty spiritual ideals par- 
ticularly concerned with the Christian concept of death as exemplified in 
Saint Francis for, as the author states, the Seraphic Saint looked upon death 
as a “joyful home-going devoid of mournfulness.” 


The final pages of this fine work include a lengthy list of books intended 
for the average reader. 


All lovers of Saint Francis who wish to foster a true love in their souls for 
God and His creatures will welcome this edition to their libraries. 


BONAVENTURE A. BROWN, O.F.M. 
St. Bonaventure’s College, 
St. Bonaventure, New Y ork. 


The Philosophy of Alfarabi and Its Influence on Medieval Thought. By 


Reverend Robert Hammond. New York: The Hobson Book Press, 
1947. Pp. xvi + 55 + index. $1.50. 


Very little has been done in English to show the great indebtedness of the 
medieval scholastics to Arabic thought. It was the Arabic speaking philoso- 
phers, after all, who reduced the implicit, if not explicit, polytheism of Aris- 
totle to a monotheism. It was these same philosophers who made the first 
attempt to reconcile the Koranic concept of “creation” with Aristotle's “eter- 
nal world”, and thus developed the distinction of the “necessary” and the 

“possible” or “contingent” which became a cardinal point in the system of 
every great scholastic. 


In the present work by Father Hammond, or as he formerly called himself, 
Father Hamui, we have an admirable summary of the thought of Alfarabi. 
(This work was first published in 1928 in Sydney, Australia under the title 
Alfarabi’s Philosophy and its Influence on Scholasticism, Pellegrini and Co.) 
The doctrines of Alfarabi are arranged under headings which parallel more 
or less the Wolfian division of philosophy adopted by the neo-scholastics. 
While this has the advantage of enabling the reader to see the striking re- 
semblance between the thought of the Muslim philosopher and that currently 
accepted as “scholastic”, a student of philosophy would undoubtedly prefer 
Alfarabi’s own division which is that employed by the medieval Christian 
philosophers in the golden age of scholasticism. 


Among other things, Father Hammond indicates how Alfarabi anticipated 
St. Thomas’s doctrine of the real distinction between essence and existence 
in creatures. By a juxtaposition of the texts of St. Thomas and Alfarabi, the 
author shows how the Muslim stated the first three arguments for God’s 
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existence the proofs for His infinity, unicity, simplicity, immutability, intel- 
ligence, etc., in almost the very words that Aquinas used in the Summa theo- 
logica some three hundred years later. 


One may take exception to the title of the work, for in a summary as brief 
as that of Father Hammond’s, it is impossible to do more than hint at the 
influence of Alfarabi on scholasticism in general. The historian of the middle 
ages might also question whether St. Thomas’s doctrines should be considered 
as typical of the main stream of traditional scholastic thought, for in his own 
day the Saint and his followers represented a minority movement and one 
whose “innovations” were frowned upon by the more conservative cham- 
pions of Christian orthodoxy. Be that as it may, we might note that St. 
Thomas was not the only great scholastic in whose writings we find entire 


sections that seem to have been copied verbatim from the Arabian and Jewish 
philosophers. 


Even the Augustinian doctrine of “illumination” felt the impetus of the 
Arabian interpretation of the Agent Intellect. Among the followers of St. 
Bonaventure, we find men like Robert Maraton, who have swept away the 
theory of intermediary “Intelligences” and identified Avicenna’s dator for- 
marum with God Himself. Scotus owes much to Avicenna, and through him 
to Alfarabi. Striking parallels between the teachings of Ockham and the 
Motakallimin are apparent. In fact, the more one studies the history of Aris- 
totelian thought in Islam, the clearer it becomes that even some of the so- 


called characteristic doctrines of the great scholastics of the Aristotelian 
school have their roots in Arabic thought. 


For all its brevity, Father Hammond’s little work will have performed a 
great service if it awakens neo-scholastics to the importance of further studies 
on the historical origin of the doctrines they have chosen to defend. We hope 


that this work will be widely read and that it may stimulate additional and 
more extensive studies along this line. 


ALLAN B. WOLTER, O.F.M. 
Franciscan Institute, 


St. Bonaventure, New York. 


A Select Bibliography of the History of the Catholic Church in the United 


States. By John Tracy Ellis. New York: The Declan X. McMullen 
Company, 1947. Pp. 96. 


Doctor John Tracy Ellis already deserves much credit for his inspirational 
work in the field of American Church History, but with the publication of 


this Select Bibliography he has merited new rights to the honor that is rightly 
his. 


This small paper-covered volume of some one hundred pages is a very 
worthwhile contribution to the furthering of the study of Catholic History 
in the United States. It enables every student and teacher to discover at a 
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glance the main sources in this field. In the words of the author, it is a 
“general bibliography covering the whole field from the earliest missions of 
colonial days down to the twentieth century.” 


In the Preface, Father Ellis mentions the deliberate omission, with a few 
exceptions, of parish histories, because he hesitates to declare their permanent 
value for the general history of the Church. Items of secular American life 
and of the history of Protestantism have been largely omitted because in these 
two fields, “good bibliographies are easily available elsewhere.” With the 
exception of these omissions, the bibliography is quite complete. 


The first chapter presents a list of historical guides which are mainly biblio- 
graphies on special phases of American Church history and historiography. 
Chapter 2 enumerates and describes Catholic “Archival Centers.” In the re- 
viewer's opinion, this is an especially valuable chapter, perhaps the most im- 
portant in the whole book. In the third chapter, a list of “General Works” 
is given—works that cover large periods of our general or sectional history. 
The next three chapters cover the principal works of the “Colonia. Period, 
1492-1789,” the “Middle Period, 1789-1866,” and the “Later Period, 1866- 
1946”. For each period, he divides the productions into two classes: 
“Printed Sources” and “Secondary Works.” Chapter 7 lists and evaluates 
over thirty of the more outstanding periodicals, while the last chapter men- 
tions around a dozen Catholic Historical Societies which are at present, or 
have been, active. 


The great practical value of this volume is evident. Anyone interested in 
this hitherto somewhat neglected field of history will welcome Dr. Ellis’ con- 
tribution with open arms. His book will be found eminently useful. 


It is my opinion, however, that the book would be of even greater useful- 
ness if several changes were made in subsequent revised editions. For one 
thing, I regret the omission of descriptive notes for so many Catholic Uni- 
versity dissertations. The author, in the majority of cases, contents himself 
with the words “A Ph.D. dissertation”. The reviewer also questions the ad- 
visability of including in an historical bibliographical aid a work such as Willa 
Cather’s novel, Death Comes to the Archbishop. Reasons for including 
works such as Van Wyck Brooks’ The Flowering of New England and The 
World of Washington Irving, and E. J. Edwards’ Thy People, My People also 
might be questioned. 


Some additions can be respectfully suggested. Robert Streit’s Bibliotheca 
| Missionum, with its rich list and evaluation of documentary material on 
Spanish and French colonial mission efforts, should certainly have honorable 
mention. The Quivira Society publication of Henry R. Wagner, The Spanish 
Southwest, 1542-1794: An Annotated Bibliography is worthy of inclusion, as 
is J. Manuel Espinosa’s Crusaders of the Rio Grande, important for the Fran- 
ciscan history of New Mexico. 


Dr. Ellis mentions the manuscripts and transcripts in the John Gilmary 
Shea Collection at Georgetown University, but it is of interest to note that 
some of the most valuable printed works in this collection are the numerous 
(and now rare) pamphlets on Catholic historical and allied subjects. These 
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pamphlets are not indexed (or were not in early 1946) but they will repay 
the efforts of anyone interested in nineteenth century Catholic Americana. 

These few incidental criticisms should not, in any way, lessen the essential 
worth of this book. The work of Father Ellis is indeed an excellent one. It 
is to be hoped that the day is not too far distant when the author will favor | 
us with some beginning of that much desired opus, a general history of the | 
Catholic Church in the United States. There are few Catholic historians as 
eminently fitted for that herculean task as John Tracy Ellis. 


Fr. MATHIAS KIEMEN, O.F.M. 
St. Joseph Seminary, 
Teutopolis, Illinois. 


Heroes of the Cross. An American Martyrology. By Marion A. Habig, 
O.F.M. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1947. Pp. 271. $2.50. 


Various attempts have been made to compile a list of the Franciscan mar- 
tyrs of North America. For the most part, such lists have been of doubtful 
accuracy, and are nothing but a grouping of names and dates. The known 
circumstances of the deaths of these martyrs too often lie hidden in chronicles 
which may but rarely be found, even by students of early American history. 
A volume which would present a verified list of these martyrs together with 
the known circumstances of their martyrdom, might serve as a useful work of 
ready reference. Heroes of the Cross is just such a volume; and for that rea- 
son, one welcomes the third edition of this work. 


In this new edition, Father Marion again presents the list of one hundred 
and twenty-four friar martyrs of North America, compiled from printed docu- 
ments, chronicles, and documented historical works. The exact location of 
each martyrdom has been fixed, and the known circumstances of each death 
summarized. In addition, there is an appendix which contains a general 
American martyrology (from which the subtitle of the book is taken), a 
fair article on the protomartyr of the United States, Fray Juan de Padilla, 
notes on the deaths of the Capuchin Fathers Francis of Bassost, Leonard of 
Chartres, and Christopher Plunkett. There is also a summary account of the 
death of Archbishop Seghers, of Alaska, and of the martyrdom of two Mexi- 
can tertiaries, in 1927 and 1934. Though these notes in the appendix are 
useful summaries, the main value of the book lies in the account of the Fran- 
ciscan martyrs in the first part of the work. 


The compilation of the data on these Franciscan martyrs represents a tre- 
mendous amount of work by the author; but Fr. Marion correctly observes 
that his presentation can be but the first stage in a vast amount of spade work 
that must yet be done in this field. The bibliography submitted by the 
author is more than adequate for the work in hand; yet the difficulty may be 
partially shown by the fact that this reviewer has noted the failure to consult, 
in addition to the works of Mendieta and Torquemada, the three chronicles 
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of the Franciscan Province of Michoacan: namely, those of Alonso de la Rea, 
Isidro Felis de Espinosa, and Pablo Beaumont. The chronicles of the Pro- 
vince of Jalisco (by Antonio Tello) and the Discalced Province of San Diego 
(by Baltassar de Medina) have not been consulted. Beyond this, there are 
numerous documents pertinent to these martyrs which may be found in the 
archive of the convento of San Francisco el Grande, now at the Biblioteca 
Nacional de Mexico, to say nothing of material that still must be found. 
Nevertheless, the labors of Father Marion moves this work one firm step for- 
ward. Though the attempt to pack so much material in one volume has re- 
sulted in a rather clumsy arrangement which makes the book less than con- 
tinually readable, it does offer a work of ready reference that should at 
least be found in the library of every friary. 


MICHAEL B. McCLosky, O.F.M. 
Siena College, 
Loudonville, N. Y. 
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The author presents a penetrating historical study of the 
teaching concerning intuitive cognition in Scotus and Ockham. 
He intends to enlarge and make more precise our historical under- 
standing of later Scholasticism and to clarify an urgent systematical 
problem of Neo-Scholasticism. For this reason, he begins his 
treatise with a critical evaluation of the question concerning the 
cognition of singular facts as disputed by some Neo-Thomists. 
He then shows that the same difficulties encountered by these 
Scholars prompted Scotus and Ockham to develop their theory of 
direct cognition of singulars. Finally, he suggests that a similar 
theory should be adopted by the Neo-Scholastics if they intend 
to have a secure foundation for their philosophy. 
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Even though the Tractatus is only a compilation from Ockham’s authentic 
works, it should be warmly csleuaaad by students of fourteenth-century philo- 
7 as a valuable addition to our very inadequate library of modern editions 
oO 


’s writings. 
E. A. M. in The Journal of Philosophy 
Medieval scholars will welcome this first publication of the Franciscan 
Institute, a scholarly edition of Ockham’s treatise. 
The Catholic World 


This is the kind of work which all mediaevalists and students of philo- 
sophy will welcome and, perhaps, try to emulate. Modesty, care, precision, 
understanding and scholarly prudence are the virtues of the good editor; they 
are well illustrated here. The Franciscan Institute of Saint Bonaventure College 
is to be commended for the quality of its initial research publication. 

Vernon J. Bourke in The Modern Schoolman 

It is a pleasure to welcome the first number of the promising new series 
of studies issuing from the Franciscan Institute. And it is especially ifying 
to have in easily available form some firsthand material on the oul a one 
whose work is generally difficult of ready access as is that of William 
of Ockham. Ralph M. Blake, in Tradstio 
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Volume Two 
TRACTATUS DE PRAEDESTINATIONE ET DE 
PRAESCIENTIA DEI ET DE FUTURIS 
CONTINGENTIBUS 


of 
WILLIAM OCKHAM 
edited 
With a study on the Mediaeval problem 
of three-valued logic by 
Philotheus Boehner, O. F. M. 

This authentic treatise of Ockham throws light on the origin of 
the so-called Thomistic opinion in regard to God’s knowledge of future 
contingent facts. A careful analysis of the logic of this tract reveals the 
Medieval logic in some of its excellence and modernity. Further text 
editions from Ockham and other scholastics of the fourteenth century 
illustrate the discussion. 
$2.00 To subscribers to Franciscan Studies $1.50 
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MISSIOLOGY SERIES 


VoLuME ONE 


Imperial Government and Catholic 


Missions in China 
During the Years 1784-1785 


by 


BERNWARD HENRY WILLEKE, M.A. 


Pages xiv, 226. Price $2.00. To Subscribers to Franciscan Studies 
or Franciscan Institute Publications $1.50. 
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The Bull “Ineffabilis De#” of Pope Pius IX 


Translated by Dominic J. Unger, O. F. M. Cap. 


A brief but significant work, which gives the matter of a vital 
papal pronouncement. The Bull deals principally with the doc- 
trine of the Immaculate Conception of the Mother of God; in- 
directly, the Pope touches on other truths about Mary, and on 
the dogma of the development of the Church’s doctrines. 

40 pp., paperbound, $0.50 
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announces the publication of 
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BY 
MAYNARD GEIGER, O.F.M., Ph.D 


Publications of the Academy of American Franciscan History; 
Bibliographical series, Volume I 
Crown quarto; heavy buckram; xiv & 292 pages; fully indexed; $5.00. 
10% discount to Libraries. 

The Calendar is a most useful archival guide for all interested in the history of 
the Missions, the history of California and the Southwest in its Spanish, Mexican 
and American periods, as well as the broader fields of general Hispanic-American 
history and Indian Ethnology. As such it is a book no !ibrary or interested student 
can afford to be without. It is a basic research tool. 
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THE TRANSCENDENTALS and their FUNCTION 
in the 
METAPHYSICS OF DUNS SCOTUS 
by 


ALLAN B. WOLTER, O.F.M., Ph.D. 
Professor of Philosophy, Franciscan Institute 


A most important contribution to the metaphysics of Duns Scotus 
deals with a great many more problems than the title might suggest. 

Defining metaphysics as the science of the transcendentals, Scotus 
differentiates the various layers of transcendentality such as that of being, 
the coextensive attributes of unity, truth and goodness, the almost endless 
number of disjunctive transcendentals, such as act and potency, cause and 
effect, etc., and finally the realm of pure perfection. The problems of 
the formal and modal distinctions, univocation, the object of the intellect, 
etc., are presented from a new point of view. 


The whole treatise is integrated by means of Scotus’ ingenious con- 
ception of metaphysics and its significance for natural theology. 


Pages xi, 139. Price $2.00. To Subscribers to Franciscan Studies 
or Franciscan Institute Publications $1.50. 
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